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| at Less Cost Seley 
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seer’ : $ ‘ ; f scone yrs fe ol — 2 = Chair 


one way of expressing the satis- ee | ‘ Swings 
faction giving qualities of this 
high quality line of playground 


apparatus. Whether your needs 
are large or small, you will profit 
in every way by specifying 
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Every item in the Paradise line 
is of improved design, and is 
constructed of the best mate- 
rials to assure safety to users 


Teeter AE ae i sm and long life of equipment. 
es Ss Whether you want one swing or 
Ladders We ? a complete playground installa- : ; Vaulting 


tion, you will find greater satis- 
faction in Paradise Playground Standards 


Equipment. 


Write for our catalog 
showing the complete line 
of Paradise Equipment 
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West Chester County Third Annual Play Day, 1925 
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Progress 


The World at Play 


in El Dorado.—It is always en- 


to communities who are working out 


reation problems to know of successful 


ried on in El] Dorado, Arkansas. 


other cities. The July number of 
GROUND told of the campaign which 


Here is 


Osborne was asked 
On June 


Charles E. 
superintendent of recreation. 


Osborne started work. Four school 


nds were immediately equipped and ac- 


all types initiated, a playground base- 


rue was organized, free swimming periods 


rranged at one of the commercial pools and 


mming instruction started. 
round and Recreation As- 


y 
~ 


| ) irado Plays 


s to have the use of the high school 


um where classes will be held for business 


| young men seventeen to twenty-five years 


A Mi 


reatior 
reation 


Ww ing 


The 


in the physical education 


Basketball leagues will be formed. 
will help 
the hi 


high school and the playground 


the orade school. It will also assist 


anization of musical and dramatic 
aid in conducting recreation in 


The 


Directors has appointed a committee to 


1 


odges, clubs and other groups. 


he establishment of two city parks. 


niature Village Show.—One of the 
handeraft projects of the Playground 
' Association at Wyoming Valley, 

was a miniature village show. In 
or this activity the Association issued 
suggestions to the playground in- 
all name over to the children the 
ds of buildings that make up a town, 

all 


ty hall, schools, stores, barns, garages, 


kinds, bungalows, cottages, 


ollieries, round houses, office 


depots, 
icken houses, and then find out which 


hild would be most interested in mak- 


ing. You will often get better results and sustain 
the interest if you assign two children to work 
on one structure. 

“Next, help the children with concrete ideas of 
material, construction, color and form so that 
they will see the finished product in imagination. 
They can also use as a model some nearby build 
ing which they can see. Make a record of your 


assignments. Card board, beaver board, wood, 
paper, oilcloth, are favorite and easily procurable 
materials. When the work is under way check 
up on progress several times a day, helping out 
in ‘snags.’ Do not attempt too elaborate houses 
or they will not be completed. Because of time 
limitations the work must be simple. IVe ar 
trying to reveal to the children their own ability 
in working out an idea, 

“Each playground should make as complete a 
village as possible. Streets may be laid out with 


miniature trees, fences, gardens, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, street lights and all that goes to 
make a complete little town. 

“Both boys and girls participate in this activity 
The girls will probably select such subjects as 
dwellings, churches, schools and stores and the 
boys, garages, collieries, factories, depots, round 
houses. Often a boy and girl will work success- 
fully together on the same building, the boy doing 
the harder work with hammer and tacks and the 
girl the decorative part, each helping the other.’ 

Two days of miniature village work were set 
aside for inspection visits by local committees and 
prominent citizens. After this, the villages were 
placed on exhibit in the windows of the local 


stores. 


Utica Bond Issue—The Department of 
Recreation at Utica, N. Y., reports a bond issue 
of $25,000 for permanent improvements on the 
playgrounds. Work has been started on two of 


the grounds. 


An Offer from Paterson.—Dr. L. R. Burnett, 
Superintendent of Recreation at Paterson, N. J., 


> > 


| Pe) 
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announces tl soard of Recreation Commis- 
sioners will ive to communities carry- 
ing on ¢ grounds a quantity of 


buttons w used in arousing interest 


in recreatio1 ut which helped great- 
ly in the Pat mpaign, carry the picture of 
the playgrou vhose smile has become so 
well-know1 appropriate for a cam- 
paign., 

Requests buttons may be sent to Dr. 
Burnett at his office at City Hall. 


Novelties of 1925.—Herkimer, N. Y. has a 


1 


new name f Playground Baseball League. 
The youngest I bears the title ““The Incubator 
League”; 1 e league is known as “The 
Sand Lots,” he older boys bear the proud 
title of “The 

Herkimer en at work on a new portable 
equipment | the result is a building of 


the “knocl iriety with a floor 7 ft. by 7 


ft., sides 7 ft. by 6% ft. and a roof 


/'A ft. square re is a door in the front, but 


the buildin > Win li Ws The sides and top 
are hooked 


1e inside with large steel 


hooks. 7 h is of matched boards, 
is water tight te. It can be taken apart and 
stored flat in t nter 

In the pl | circus given at Johnstown, 
N. Y., a bat mposed of kazoos, drums, a 


trumpet at "he parade of wild 


animals « dogs, chickens and 


other pets n toy express wagons. 


The sand 1 used in Johnstown this past 
summer | t matched boards with bolts 
fitting int n the box. The cover is 


bolted to tl cks on both ends. In 


addition to 1 r the sand, the cover serves 
during the 1 table for handcraft and 
games. 


Middletow1 Bos this 


] 


ummer had a home- 


constructe: iding pool consisting of 


a 12 foot | toot pipe and a lawn sprink- 
ler top. 

Never w more popular on the play- 
ground thar Not dolls just for the sake 
of dolls!) \W ted was the originality which 
went int | interesting indeed 
were the r¢ f the doll-making craze which 
swept the pl inds of the country. 

Of vegetal there were many—some of 
them with a1 t string beans, possibly 
with an oni ead, peas for eyes and a car- 


1 


rot for a tri erhaps the ruddy beet would 
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One of e 


figure largely in the body of a doll. 
most original was the doll which appeared in the 
contest in Paterson—a gruesome skeleton of 1 
aroni dangling fantastically. Boys as well 


girls entered enthusiastically into the doll ma 


s 


contests and very often it proved to be a boy an 
not a girl who carried off the honors. 


The Achievement 
Achievement 


Training Camp.— | hie 
Junior Bureau of the Eastern 
States League held its second Achievement ‘1 

ing Camp July 6th to 11th, 1925. 
and twenty-four selected club members and | 


One hun 


two leaders attended the camp, the progra: 
which included instruction in club organization 
given in group conferences, general assembly le 
tures, work programs in various handicrafts and 
education tours through industrial plants. 

The camp was held at the recently completed 
Achievement Hall containing a floor spac 
10,800 square feet used for workshop purj 
rooms for lectures and classes, auditorium and 
sleeping quarters. 


Open and Inviting.—The Melrose, \ass 
achusetts Park Commission during the summer of 
1925 issued a most attractive eight page leaflet 
telling the parents and others interested of th 
facilities offered on the summer playgrounds 
which the Commission advertised as the ‘safest, 
healthiest and coolest place for your children dur 
ing the summer months.” 

The playgrounds, their location and the facil 
ties offered were fully outlined and twelve illus 
trations showed the types of activities. The folder 
closed with the following suggestions to parents, 
“Remember this is your city and you should be 
proud of it. 
them and use them.” 


The playgrounds are yours. keep 


ty 


New Facilities for Sioux City.—Sioux ‘ 
Iowa, on July 4th opened to the public its splen- 
did new municipal swimming pool which ts large 
enough to accommodate about 800 swimmers al 
one time. The city has also opened a municipa! 
golf course which is proving a very popular place 


Amphibious Baseball—Where Xerxes 0 
camped his million on the shores of the Aegean. 
Henc forth 


1 
+} 


games played on that coast will have a tenth 


baseball added a new _ position. 


position, a fifth base, graphically called “The 
Naval Base.’ 


, 
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e American Colony of old Thessalonica, in- 
ing representatives of the American Consu- 
the Standard Oil, the Y. M. C. A., the Near 
Relief, the American Farm and the Ameri- 
Independence Day, 
ht the day to a climax with a baseball game. 
e right field lay in the remarkably blue 


A 


rs of the Aegean, where many of the base 


Mission, celebrating 


vent for a swim. 
ook but a minute for the fertile brain of 
Sam’s Consul, Fernald, to invent the tenth 
n, a situation midway between third base 
ight field. The uniform was a bathing suit, 
le Sam’s doughty representative, waist 
the Aegean, played the new position of 
Base and put a stop to the home runs.— 
tnightly, Bureau of Information. 
Council, Y. M. C. A. 


Fall River’s Swimming Meet.—On August 

the Recreation Commission of Fall River, 

M husetts, held a swimming meet which 

much enthusiasm. Mayor Edmund P. 

ho was one of the most interested spec- 
speaking to the children said: 

not going to deliver a speech. But I 

that I realize and I think all of you 

how much the work of the Recreation 

ission will mean to you ten or fifteen years 


What it will mean in terms of a 


ealthy, virile citizenry, and what it will 

terms of a fine and noble manhood and 
d 

| add that if at any time I questioned 


isability of my alloting the $26,000 in 
nd the $2,000 additional this month for 
tion work, what I am seeing this morning 
100 young people getting this splendid 
makes me feel proud that I have been 
do this much, and if you will loyally co- 
with your instructors this sort of work 
is a source of delight to all of you will be 
inent fixture in Fall River.” 


A Musical Contest on the Playground.— 


| 11 


iwust 11th, Chisholm, Minnesota, held its 


oT | Annual Music Contest under the auspices 
of Department of Physical Education and 
Su r Recreation Centers. The classification 
consisted of juniors under. sixteen years of age 
al niors over sixteen years. No entrant was 


pernitted to take part in more than two contests. 
Each contestant was asked to play two musical 
rs for which two minutes were allowed. 
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The instruments played were ukulele, accordion, 
guitar, harp, banjo and mandolin. The markings 
were on tone, pitch and quality. There were 
twenty-seven contestants and between 400 and 500 


S] ectators. 


No Vacation from Recreation in Mil- 


waukee.—The [Extension Department of the 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors, of which 
Dorothy Enderis is director, in sending out cir- 
culars announcing the time and place of the final 
playground festival on August 28th, adds at the 
end the following invitation to the winter cen- 
ters: 

“Have you planned your Winter Program? 

“\Why not join a Club or Class at one of the 
Public School Social Centers? 

“Activities begin the middle of September. 
Watch the daily papers for detailed announce- 
ments.” 


Wilkes-Barre’s “Knot Hole” Club.—Great 
excitement reigned among the playground boys of 
Wilkes-Barre when the announcement was made 
by the Playground and Recreation Association of 
Wyoming Valley that Laning Harvey, head of the 
Wilkes-Barre Baseball Club, had promised a free 
ticket each week to the Barons’ game to the boy 
on every playground who had distinguished him- 
self through specially meritorious conduct or ac- 
tivity. It resulted in the formation of the Knot 
Hole Club of which Mr. Harvey was unanimously 
acclaimed president. 

Eligibility to the club is based on the following 
qualifications : 


1. Boys under 15 years of age 
2. Regular attendants at the playground 
3. Boosters for the playground ball team 


4. Boosters for the Barons 
5. Recommendation of playground instructor 
6. Good deportment on playground 


7. Boys who have distinguished themselves in 
some way on the playground such as help- 
ing the instructor organize teams, helping 
the instructor maintain good order, helping 
the instructor with younger children, spe- 
cial excellence in athletics, sports or in any 
of the weekly activities. 

Each week instructors select the boy proving 
himself eligible for membership and fill out the 
regular application form required. As soon as 
the application is passed on, the free ticket and 
membership button in the Knot Hole Club are 
issued the fortunate boy. When a boy becomes 
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e continues to be a mem- 


a member of e club. | 
ber during t entire playground season and is 
entitled to p te in special activities arranged 


for member 


The League of Nations Versus the Inter- 


nationals.—Thorndike playground, Cambridge, 
Massachusett vas the scene last summer of a 
practical de tration of Americanization and 
it was baseb vhich proved the magic touch- 
stone bring resentatives of many nations 
into friendl ntest and an exhibition of good 


sportsmans! was heart-warming. 


Stephen Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion, concet lea of a baseball game played 
between tw: mmprised of nine players of 
as Many nat Llitie The League of Nations 
nine had ot representatives from Armenia, 
Italy, Lithu ria, Germany, Scotland, Pol- 


and, Portus China. On the Internationals 


I) 


were a Ru Czechoslovakian, a Negro, a 


Pole, two Iri a Frenchman, a Jew and a 
Canadian League of Nations won after a 
| came, but the Internationals are 


ontest in the belief that another 


closely conte 
seeking a s¢ 


game will make them winners. 


Junior Baseball in Shreveport, La.—The 


Junior Baseball League conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Education at Shreveport, scheduled 
seventy five ind gave more than one hun- 


dred and fift an opportunity to play. Six 


parks enters the Thomas Field Park 
winning the est number of points. The 
Merit Syste f scoring was used—50% for 
sportsmanshiy for reliability and 25% for 


the winnit C 


A Progressive Colored Center.—The Rec- 
reation Cent r colored citizens at Winston- 


Salem, Nort 1, which is believed by that 
community t » the largest of its type in the 
country, is plat > for additional facilities in- 


:: wimming pool. B. B. Church 
colored activities, reports the 


cluding 
who is dire 
formation aseball leagues, senior and 
junior, which are now playing for a cup. He has 
organized \ ll leagues among the colored 
tobacco workers and has put on a city-wide tennis 
tournament of the most popular events was 
a kiddie-car parade, held on July 31st when the 
children assembled with kiddie-cars, wagons and 
many other kinds of vehicles all decorated with 


brilliantly coloré repe paper. The parade was 
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led by a drum and ukulele band, and following 
the parade the children joined in a demonstration 
of games and group dances. The event was wit- 
nessed by a large number of parents and friends, 
In August, a treasure hunt was one of the chief 


attractions. 


A Picnic without a Mishap.—Commu 
Service of Carbondale, of which H. M. Ber 
is a director, reports a community picnic to w! 
thirty one hundred children were transported 
miles and given a day’s outing without a single 
accident. 

The owners of ninety-five trucks and approxi 
mately one hundred private cars volunteered their 
services, many of the trucks taking two loads 
The children on each truck were put in charge of 
two chaperones who took the names of the chil 
dren and saw to it that the same children were 
taken back in the truck or car at five thirty. At 
10:30 the program of athletics and games began 
at the park. A committee of twenty women from 
each playground looked after the safety of the 
children while a second committee of ten men and 
women provided the entertainment. 

Local merchants were exceedingly generous in 
donating lemonade, skull caps for the boys, fans 
for the girls, noise makers of various kinds. Each 
child was given a Merry-Go-Round and a swing 
ride through the courtesy of the Newton Lake 
Amusement Company, which also allowed a 10% 
commission on all amusements. After expenses 
were paid, $250 was turned over to Carbondale 


Community Service. The city police cooperated 


to the fullest extent the entire force being as- 
signed by the Mayor, while State Troopers 


patrolled the highways. 


For the Leisure Time of the Workers of 
Italy —From Rome comes word of an interest- 
ing new official department interested in leisure 
time activities. 

In May, 1925 the Italian government created 
the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro, the purpos of 
which is “to foster the healthful and useful em- 
ployment of workers’ leisure hours through 1n- 
stitutions intended to develop physical, moral, 
intellectual and social aptitudes.” The Council 
of the Department is composed of representatives 
of the Ministries of National Economy, Educa- 
tion, the Interior and Finance together with rep- 
resentatives appointed by various social and 
insurance organizations connected with the de- 
partment. The new organization has been taken 
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the official wing of the Ministry of National 
| my and in the budget of this Ministry for 
he year 1924-25 as well as for successive years, 
itten a sum of 400,000 lires for the program. 


Golf for Institutions.—Elmira Community 

S e has completed a nine hole miniature golf 

at the Home for Crippled Children. The 

ren, many of them on crutches, enjoy the 

ty to the fullest and the game is becoming 
opular with the nurses of the institution. 


A Recreation Experiment in Chile.—A. E. 
f the Y. M. C. A. in Valparaiso, Chile, 
to thank the P. R. A. A. for the bulle- 
ther material sent by the Association 
he says, “always carry much that we put 

ictice in our work in the development of 
Valparaiso,” tells of the recreational activi- 
nducted by the Y. M. C. A. 

\ssociation has recently initiated two af- 
ns of play a week in connection with a 
ent house—the tenement houses in Chile 
inside 
e tenements. In this space a play leader calls 


’ 


in open courtyard known as ‘patio’ 


vs and girls together, gives them a few 
nutes of drill in order to facilitate formations 
rames which he then conducts. 


Drama in the Program of South Parks 
Commission, Chicago.—Twelve drama _ clubs 
been organized on the playgrounds of the 

South Parks, the clubs ranging from 12 to 45 
bership. The 


children’s clubs are com- 
school children from the fourth through 

the grammar grades. The high school students 
he junior club while the senior clubs 
ned for the young people who are em- 
luring the day. Each club has its presi- 
e president, secretary, treasurer, stage 


er, book holder, light man and costume mis- 


S October, 1924, these twelve groups have 
resented to the public forty productions—one- 
s or full evening plays. One policy which 

heartily approved by each club is that 
y or bill of plays has been presented in 
own field house the club will take that 
1 home for shut-ins. As soon as the 
been presented in the home field house, 


new plays are brought forward, in most cases pro- 
luctions selected by a home reading committee, a 
play or plays chosen, cast and put into rehearsal. 
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A Youthful Appreciation of Community 
Music.—A really remarkable essay on community 
music written by a thirteen year old boy won first 
prize in an essay contest in the Fitchburg, Massa 
chusetts, High School. The boy, Forest Hallet 
by name, showed both intelligence in selecting 
and power in arranging his material. He dis- 
cusses the civic value of music and its special 
place in modern industrial society, the community 
wide nature of the effort, the type of leaders and 
results to be obtained. “The policy from first to 
last should be founded upon the broadest demo 
cratic principles. Everything should be done to 
persuade the entire community to express itself 
in music.” “Everywhere at present community 
music has a very fertile field for organization ; 
and if each and every person interested in these 
movements did his or her part, the civic value of 
music to the community would be greatly in- 
creased. The time is surely coming, although far 
off, when community singing will be as common 
and enjoyable a thing in every town and city as 
moving pictures are today.” 


Professor Baker at Yale.—Much interest is 
felt in amateur dramatic circles, as well as in the 
commercial field, in the opening of Professor 
George Pierce Baker’s department at Yale Uni- 
versity. The trail of many outstanding achieve- 
ments in pageantry, community drama and little 
theatre activities leads directly or indirectly to 
“Baker of Harvard’—now of Yale. The “47 
\WWorkshop” has written its name in American 
dramatic history. This development enters upon 
a new phase in its change of scene, with more ade- 
quate facilities and a larger place in the University 
life. Professor Baker, occupying the chair of 
the History and Technique of the Drama, will 
serve as Director of the University Theatre and 
Chairman of the Department of Drama in the 
School of Fine Arts. He will personally conduct 
the courses in forms of the drama, playwriting, 
producing, advanced producing and technique of 
the drama. 

It is expected that the new building and theatre 
will be ready for use by February, 1926. 


A Training School for the Drama.—The 
Inter Theatre Arts School of Acting and Produc- 
tion, 42 Commerce Street, New York City, an- 
nounces its winter school October 12th to May Ist. 
In addition to the regular courses in acting and 
producing, special courses are offered in pag- 
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eantry, drav tage lighting, dyes and dyeing. The Trend of Physical Education in Cali- 
Additio1 formation may be secured from the fornia.—From the California State Boa 
Inter Theat ts, Inc. Education comes the following item: 


Since adequate outdoor space is the first 
: ah tial for a suitable program in physical edu 
New Haven Gives Park to Saybrook.—The s — 
the steady increase in the area of high 





New \ Haven and Hartford Railroad ae een eax 
; : ' | ; : grounds in California indicates the public o- 
Compan ed perpetually to eighteen trus- sits : : ; 
. 5 ‘ : nition of physical education as a necessary | 
tees, for park purposes, seventeen acres at Say- . a 
. DD: ' . ° ° the high school curriculum. Progress during the 
brook | 1! DI ing the site of the old torts : a 4° Ee . 
ae : ae last two years is indicated by the following 
and the fit ment of Saybrook in 1635. . . 
CALIFORNIA HicgH ScHoo_s GrouPEp Accorpr? 
GrRoUND AREA 
Recreation in the Treatment of Tuber- J 
culosis mas A. Stites, Medical Director $ o. =. 1 
of the Ci Pennsylvania, State Sanitarium = ge 35 25 6S me 
for Tubercul mmenting on the splendid re- 1924 Number 45 54 99 50 27 7 
' . ° Per Cent 15% 18% 33% 16% 9 
S s of the it the ions | ) S mn a acl 4 om / aa a Z 
sult he Lions Club of Johnstows 1925 Number 48 44 111 56 31 
in providi rhtly entertainments for the Per Cent. 14% 13% 34% 17% 9 
patients, Core had been of the The figures are significant in showing the in- 
— * creating the cheerful attitude of creasing recognition of the importance 
nd whicl ecaemtial in Gobel disease nies 
mind w ential in fighting the disease. viding adequate play spaces. 


The Moral Discipline of Sports.—Comment- Recognition for P. R. A. A. Board Mem- 


I ea Be Oa aa hs vy, 


ing upot ifficulties parents find in keeping ber.—Otto T. Mallery has been presented 

up with n ming youth, the Chicago Tri- piece of Copenhagen China in recognition of the 

a help which he has given Denmark in the promo- 
Ut worn e their own codes. When the tion of the playground movement there. 

cole is he best discipline they get. It Mr. and Mrs. Mallery also received a 











imposes itsel \ man’s college with a code of cup. 
athletics | pline. Preeminence in sports is he Danish papers have had seven news; 
obtained by evere life of discipline. Indulgence stories based on Mr. Mallery’s visit—thre: 
and success e athletic field do not go together. front pages, and one of them with a pict 
“The vitality of youth will get an out and if it Mr. Mallery. 

, finds this it rd physical competitions it hasn’t Mr. Mallery writes that Captain Tembcke, whe 
} much time for wild riding. The physical director is very active in the Danish play movement, 1s 
is a sound ralist. The code of sports is a clean such a rare spirit that it is worth while to come 
‘ code and when boys accept it they also accept the from America to Denmark just to know | 

discipline which is the most rigorous that can be Earlier in the summer, Mr. Mallery wrote from 
imposed on youth.” Hamburg: 
“The children look well and happy but the 
- : , grown-ups seem to show those four years 0! 
norar JYegree.—At a recent dinner in ee a i Bie 
ee 5 ¢ strain and deprivation The playgrounds have 
- c at ; "t+ r+] > : os sere r + °.4 
O é (wetit LTttl ( = *T Sc - nd ra wath 
honot y-fifth wedding cs. 4G ad fine shade and sand boxes fifteen feet square wit! 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee F. Hanmer, Joseph Lee *S1- 6 T : ea 
Mr. a : : Josey “a —_— sand three feet deep. The shrubs surround it in 
2 yf the Playground and Recreation Associa- . 
de =e —— d ai “i “ eae thick clumps with thorn bushes and concealed 
n of America, conferred ee Hi . , 
~e © , » eee ae hee See barb wire to protect them.” 
the first field secretary of the Playground and 
<ecreation Associatt i rica < f any T 
Recreatio1 ition of America and for many The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
rears the Director of the Department of R - ye eee ae 
years | “ the » _ mnt : oo tion of America is dependent on the 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation, the follow- eokenn sain 
’ ose ?, CONTRIBUTIONS 
ing nonorary degree: ° y ’ ° . ee 
Ay 7 aie ; ; : of Men and Women Who Believe in | rain- 
! Sustainer of new adventures in social - a ? Page tee 
: a ing for the Right Use of Leisure. 
i work, just appraiser of imponderables, biesgions . a ‘ 
: 315 Fourth Avenue, New York Cit; 
possessor of the understanding heart. — 
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Do Play Traits Breed Life Traits? 


JouN M. Cooper, D.D. 


out skating one winter afternoon some 
ny attention was arrested by a simple 

t has etched itself permanently into mem- 
e sight was that of a youthful novice at 
a diminutive youngster of about seven 

rs. She was heavily swathed from crown 


1° 
} 


4 ] 
LILICk 


in a ‘k one-piece sweater, and being 
built” looked at a distance not unlike a 
Round and round 


she circled, half walking, half gliding, 


inimated ball of yarn. 


t ankles and pygmy strokes. Her circling, 
was neither an uneventful nor an unin- 
one. In fact, on an average of about 

every fifty yards or so, the ball of yern lost its 
m and tumbled down onto the glistening 
vesture of the lake. But each time, un- 
| and nothing daunted, she would scramble 
feet, balance cautiously for a moment, and 

waiting even to look around strike out 


iain 

periodical shifting from the vertical to the 
horizontal and back again, kept up during the 
| How long before my 
rrival she had begun and how long after my 
departure she continued, I cannot say. She was 
evidently out to learn how to skate and she pro- 
posed to stick at the task until she did learn. Such 
utter absorption, concentration, determination, 
doggedness, and stick-at-itness I have seldom wit- 
nessed in child or adult. 


our I was there. 


Concentration and 
tenacity are very desirable traits of character. So, 
too, is facility in putting forth maximum and sus- 
ained effort. 


Now comes a question. 


These traits and others this am- 
bitious youngster was acquiring or reinforcing 
under the impulsion of a strong play interest. She 
was learning them by doing, as the saying goes. 
Did, however, the persistence and tenacity brought 
) this play-task and exercised therein tend auto- 
lly to develop in her character a more gen- 
eralized habit of persistence and tenacity, a habit 
uld automatically pass over, transfer, irra- 
diate, and spread into her non-play activities such 


as her home chores and her school lessons ? 
Let us broaden our question. Active play is a 
school for the training of the child in self-mastery, 
ourtesy of The Catholic Charities Review 


generosity, loyalty, obedience to law, teamwork, 
and a host of other play and gang and club “‘vir- 
tues.” The evidence for this seems convincing 
enough. But the further question bobs up: Do 
such traits developed in leisure-time activities 
automatically transfer over into other activities, 
those, for instance, of home or school or com- 
munity? Do play habits expand into life habits? 
Does, for instance, good sportsmanship breed good 
citizenship ? 

As a rule, our play and club leaders seemingly 
assume that such habits do so transfer. Some- 
times the assumption is implicit, sometimes ex- 
plicit, but in one form or other it is wellnigh uni- 
versal in play and club circles. Here, to give just 
one recent instance, is a typical explicit statement 
“Sportsmanship is the 
moral code compressed and expressed in 13 let- 


of this view. 


ters, and it applies to all social activities and not 
merely to athletics. For this reason its observance 
and practice in athletics lead to its observance and 
practice in other relationships of life and to the 
running of life’s race with all earnestness and de- 
sire to win, but with an attitude of respect for 
others, generous recognition of their achievements 
when they surpass our own, and sympathy and 
kindliness toward them when we, because of 
superior heredity or better opportunities for de- 
velopment of our powers, have won the game.’” 

The question we are raising is one of the little 
orphan Annies of recreational research and litera- 
ture. It is left out in the cold. No one seems to 
want to have anything to do with it. Yet it has 
quite far-reaching implications. 
been lost sight of in the storm and stress of our 
forced and feverish recreational growth. Per- 
haps it has been tabled because it is not easy to 
answer. 


Perhaps it has 


That it is not easy to answer with anything ap- 
proaching scientific precision is a point that need 
not be labored. No comprehensive and objective 
study of it has been made to the writer’s knowl- 
edge. We have quite a mass of experimental evi- 
dence bearing upon the transfer of training in the 
intellectual field. We have practically nothing 
that relates to transfer of habit in the emotional 
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370 DO PLAY TRAITS 
or moral field, nothing at least that is very de- 
cisive or illuminating. 


Wuat ARE THE LAWs Mora TRANSFER? 


For some time past the writer has been gather- 


ing what concrete facts he could get hold of, and 
recently has en able to augment these with 
about seventy-five illustrative cases from actual 
life that appear to throw some light up the ques- 
tion as to whether and under what conditions 
character traits developed in one activity carry 
over or transfer into other activities. The evi- 
dence, inadequate and fragmentary though it is, 
seems to point toward the conclusion that about 
the same law ld good in moral transfer that 
appear to hold good in intellectual transfer. 


The key laws tomatic transfer may be sim- 
ply expressed about as follows: If the conditions 
in one line of activity are fairly identical with the 
conditions in the second line of activity, the habit 
developed in the one will transfer over into the 
other. In proportion as the conditions approach 
identity, the probability of transfer increases. In 


ditions diverge from identity, 


proportion as cot 
the probability of transfer decreases. 

Here, for example, are three illustrative cases 
ife. A group of basketball players 
who keep strict 


1 
| 
I 


from actual 
silence and obey implicitly the 
referee’s whistle, but who are not so exemplary 
when the bell sounds for silence in the ranks. A 
boy who takes as part of the game anything the 
other boys do or say to him, but who cannot 
stand teasing and who goes into a tantrum at the 
slightest correction given by his homefolks. A 
boy of high school age who enters whole-heartedly 
and vigorously ) playground activities but who 


usually complai some disability when asked 


to do any work at home. 

Again, are we not familiar with types like this: 
the man who rupulously honest in his golf 
score but who v utwit and cheat his real estate 
competitor or ent to the queen’s taste the next 
morning? Have you not often met people who 
are tricky at cards yet absolutely honest in money 
matters ? 

And who will answer some of the following 
questions? Will obedience to the umpire insure 
obedience at hon te parents ? Will generosity 
to gang fellows breed generosity to brother and 
sister? Have we any real proof that training in 


parliamentary procedure in club life will help 
toward intelligent and honest voting and toward 
proper acceptance of defeat in civic life? Will 


sacrifice hits le self-sacrifice in domestic and 


BREED LIFE TRAITS? 


business relations? Will the sinking of individual 
and selfish aims as a member of a baseball or 
football team promote unselfishness and disinter- 
estedness in civic life? In a word, does good 
sportsmanship automatically breed good citizen- 
ship? 

We wonder. 
made. But what are the proots? That automatic 


The assumption is commonly 


transfer occurs where conditions are sufficiently 
identical seems probable enough from what rough 
and meager evidence we command, but this {or- 
mulation does not help us much to answer the 
real question we are asking, namely, are 
conditions sufficiently identical with non-play con- 
ditions to insure or at least make probable that 
character traits developed upon the playground or 
in the club will carry over into non-play activi- 
ties? And until we are able to answer this ques- 
tion with a certain measure of scientific precision 
and confidence, may we not perhaps be building 
much of our play plans and club programs upon 
a foundation of quicksand? 


A WorKING BAsIs 


So much for the knotty problem of automatic 
transfer. But apart from automatic transfer, 
does no way lie open to utilize and build upon 
desirable play traits? The writer believes that we 
have enough evidence to justify the provisional 
conclusion that such a way does exist. The fol- 
lowing technique—if it can be dignified with this 
name—for so utilizing and building upon play 
traits is very imperfect, very tentative, and very 
much simplified. It makes no claim to finality. 
It is offered for discussion and criticism only 

The process may be summarized along its three 
successive phases. The first phase is: Make sure 
that the desirable play trait exists. If it is alsent, 
it obviously cannot be transferred. To train the 
boy and girl in such traits is an intricate task. 
Some of the keypoints are the following: Encour- 
age not abstract virtues but concrete types of de- 
sirable conduct. In such encouragement, so fat 
as is given verbally, use the language of the play- 
ground without, however, “talking down.” Keep 
close to the child in play, for only by so doing 
can you help him to play squarely, and even then 
the guidance must be given less by preaching of 
haranguing or threatening than by incidental sug 
gestion, indirect hint, contagious example, and b) 
an attitude that takes for granted or takes for 
expected that the code of sportsmanship will be 
lived up to by the players. So far as possible let 
the code be worked out, built up, and accepted 
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spontaneously by the children themselves. If 


necessary to get direct action, buttonhole the juve- 
nile leaders among the children, coach each one 


individually and apart, and make them your allies 


1e project. Make sure that the code be ac- 
cepted for its own sake, for unchanging ideal mo- 
tives, not out of personal regard for you. Tie it 
into the child’s inner higher life-motives. 
e second phase consists in bringing to clear 
consciousness in the child’s mind the desirable 
trait you are aiming to expand and _ transfer. 
[hat this has to be done tactfully, indirectly, and 
it y language is taken for granted. It would 
usually help much to tell a boy he is practicing 
the holy virtue of charity when he makes a sacri- 
it, but the same truth can be brought home 
explicitly to him in terms redolent of accepted 
codes and pleasurable experiences by getting him 


to realize that he is not the whole team and that 
vs of the game require him to forget about 
lf, to sink his own fortunes in the fortunes of 
his team, and to try no grandstand play that would 


help him to star at the expense of the team. 

The third phase is that of “generalizing” the 

lready being lived up to and accepted and 
consciously realized as a definite part of the play 
or club code. The task of “generalizing” is not 
eas But something can be done, a good deal, 
in fact, if the adult leader is deft and resourceful 
enoug! lt is not impossible to drive home in 


play language and in a manner that insures a sym- 
pathetic hearing from the boy, that, for instance, 
courage in jumping into a cold river for a swim 
or in making a hard tackle is of a stripe with 
courage in sticking to the truth regardless of con- 
sequences and in taking one’s medicine even 


though a lie would open an easier way out. It 
can help to make clear that sulking in a game and 
sulking at home are twin brothers and both are 
equ at odds with the laws of the game. 


ESSENTIAL PROBLEM OF LEADERSHIP 


lt goes without saying that the carrying out of 
such a process as we have just crudely and loosely 
outlined demands definite adult leadership and 
coaching. There is nothing very new about the 
idea of adult leadership and coaching in play ac- 
t Children have always been so led and 
oached. The only difference is that formerly 
Is is done by parents or other relatives, 
whereas today, what with the partial breakdown 


home as the educative center and with the 
partial exit Of play from the home precincts, some 
ol this traditional leadership has been shifted on 


to the shoulders of teachers and of play and club 
leaders. The need of some one who will guide 
and engineer the process and technique of transfer 
of play traits may be advanced as an added ground 
for urging fuller attention, both by parents and 
by their surrogates, the school teacher and the 
play leader, to tactful adult leadership and coach- 
ing of children’s play and gang and club activi 
ties. And while we are touching on this topic 
may it be meekly urged that we deport back to 
its native heath, the unabridged, that very mis- 
leading word “supervision.” 

In the present short paper, I have asked a ques- 
tion. I have not pretended to answer it nor to 
be able to answer it, except in a vague, tentative, 
and halting manner. The purpose in proposing 
it has been instead to urge more study and re- 
search along this line on the part of play and club 
leaders actively engaged in the field. We have 
been assuming as proved much that is, to say the 
least, obviously open to grave doubt. An ade 
quate scientific answer to the question and an 
adequate technique for transfer will come only 
as the result of long and patient study and ex- 
perimentation on the part of a large number of 
workers on the firing line. To date, such study 
and experimentation have not been made. But 
isn’t it time we begin? 





Comment 
By 
Josepu LEE 


| have been greatly interested in the article im 
the Catholic Charities Review, “Do Play Traits 
sreed Life Traits?” by John M. Cooper, D.D. 
| have never seen a clearer discussion of the pos- 
sible generalization of acquired tendencies and 
powers so that those acquired in one field will 
operate in another. The concrete illustrations 
are apt and are calculated to give us pause. We 
all know the man who is scrupulously honest in 
his golf score but will cheat at real estate, and the 
hoy whose obedience to the umpire or generosity 
within the gang are not conspicuous as toward his 
parents or generally in his home. 

The suggested method of promoting the trans- 
ference of desired traits is clear and practical, 
especially the suggestion, ““Encourage not abstract 
virtues but concrete types of desirable conduct.” 
The advice to teach by incidental suggestion, hint, 

(Continued on page 389) 
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grounds administered by noncommercial grouys ( 


Open National Campaign 
to Beautify Playgrounds 


and organizations. 








Photographs 
OFFERS AWARDS 
The ugly playground must go. It stands in- Awards will be made primarily on the basis 
dicted on o sinnes ‘inst the city beautiful and a photographs and statements submitted showing 
stumbling b! e path of recreation progress. the progress made in the beautificatfon of 
There are (06 joy-instilling outdoor play- playground. The Playground and Recreation . 
grounds in ted States and Canada. Some sociation reserves the right, however, of having 
of them are be ul because they are attractively its representatives make visits should it so deci - 
landscaped a1 juately planted with trees, At least two of the photographs should show , 
shrubbery. o1 7 er a many playgrounds in active use, as it is a condition y 
others are jus es to play, surrounded by an the award that all eligible playgrounds should |x , 
unaesthetic out of lurid billboards, tumble- well used. P 
down sheds ty dumps! The first photograph must be sent to the P! ” 
To encourage etuttinoatinn of playgrounds, ground and Recreation Association of America P 
the Harmo founded by William E. not later than January 1, 1926, and must h 7 
} Harmon. of Ni York City. has ‘oined with the been taken since October 1, 1925. During 
i Playground at reation h etrssbint losis of Amer- spring, summer and fall of 1926, progress phot 
- ica in a national campaign of education and pub- graphs are to be submitted, two copies of ¢: - 
Re licity. Lands irchitects and nursery com- being furnished. They should be in black and a 
i panies are als rating, and other agencies are white and unmounted. In size they must not ex 
| expected to join in the movement. ceed 814"x11” and although no minimum size is | 
- As a stimulus t mmunities taking part in the to be required, it is suggested that no photograp! : 
campaign, the Harmon Foundation offers awards smaller than 3”x5” be sent in. The photographs 
totalling $3,000 to communities whose play- become the property of the Playground and k: 4 
grounds show test progress in attractive- reation Association of America, which will have . 
ness in a year’s period. The sum of $500 will be full rights for their use. : 
awarded to the mmunity having the leading | 
playground in each of three population groups as Judges +] 
follows: communities under 8,000, communities . 
. 8 000—25.000. and communities of more than The judging committee will be composed of 
25.000. Additional awards of $50 each will be from five to seven persons qualified to judge the R 
7 made to the ten other playgrounds which rank playgrounds. The judges have the right to make " 
: highest in ea f these population groups. A no awards if, in their opinion, none of the play- 
‘ community can enter as many playgrounds as it grounds entered shows sufficient improvement to r 
| wishes, but not more than one award will be made secure an award. . 
in a communit 
The awards are to be administered by the Play- Aids Available to Contestants 
ground and Recreation Association of America : 
and all entries and correspondence concerning the Several layouts of playgrounds showing how te 
contest should be addressed to the Association at equipment, trees, shrubbery and flowers can be 
315 Fourth Avenue. New York City. Entries arranged to secure the maximum use and finest a 
must be filed by December 1, 1925, or the io Ge landscape values are available. Nursery com- 
mail on that date. The awards will be made No- panies have been invited to prepare lists of stock | 
vember 15. 1926 available to follow the layout suggestions and to | 
arrange for special prices to the entrants. This " 
1p plications material, with the names of the judges and full r 
. information regarding the competition and entry 4 
Applications for the award should be signed by blanks, is in printed form for distribution to con- e 
the executive of the group maintaining the play- testants and may be had on request from the rs 
ground entered and the president or chairman of Playground and Recreation Association of \mer- : 
this group. The contest is to be open only to play- ica. 








Obtaining Lands for Recreation Purposes 


rans ¢. 


By 


LINDLEY 


Pomona, North Carolina 


Y THE BEGINNING 


ou have 


1 wonder how many 
associated those words with park 
For it was in the beginning that God gave 
Down 
ugh the ages we have come with this vision of 


us the first park—The Garden of Eden. 


perfect gardens of quiet beauty, the green fields 
those lovely old gardens of England and 


lands reserved and preserved for one form 


creation—hunting. 

Qur early Colonial settlers with their love of 
or beauty have made their influence felt 
in this present time. Virginia takes great 


le in old English box. The charm of Charles- 

S. C., is its old gardens and park land. 
Going farther north we find some of the New 

England around a common meeting 


f 


towns built 


with a church at one end. This spot o 
ground belonged to everyone, where all the town- 
met to decide their social and religious prob- 
While great cities have grown up around 
these commons have been retained because 
historical value and are being used by 

present generation for recreation purposes. 
Boston Common is a striking example of 


Muddy 
the famous Boston 


of marsh land for park purpose. 
Bro is the foundation of 


a bay section 


North Station, South Station 
Custom land. 
ten miles was a mud flat 


and fall of the tide. 


ound the House is made 
River for 
to rise 


By a system 
s it is now part of a beautiful parkway, 


of Boston “Tech” and part of the 
eautiful approach to Cambridge. This won- 
lertul park system has had donated in recent 


esides land, seven million dollars left by 
s Parkman and duplicated in the will of 
White. 


Park, 


George R 
Central New York, is the best example 


reation park in the heart of a great city 


vhere land values are out of reason. Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo and St. Louis are outstanding cities 
hat obtained large park areas through world’s 
‘airs and expositions. Philadelphia having been 
Very rt sighted in her park and recreation 


iven at Conference in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


policy, later had to spend untold millions in open- 
ing up and connecting her parks with the city. 

Saltimore had a good citizen with a hobby in 
Major Venable who, looking far into the future 
quietly purchased all available land that he thought 
useful for park purposes, and when that city 
was ready to create a Metropolitan Park System 
this land was sold to the city at the original cost. 
At his death he requested his body be cremated 
and the ashes cast to the winds at 12 o’clock at 
night over Druid Hill Park. 
example of a wooded park in the heart of a 
large city, has 600 acres of wooded land. 


This park, the best 


Essex County, New Jersey, has a county 
tem of parks taking in the city of Newark 
All parks 
playgrounds are financed by the County. 


syS- 
and 
many other towns and villages. and 

George Washington’s vision and Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s foresight made the city of Washington as 
one big park and obtained for a bagatelle what 
has cost other cities untold millions. 

Chicago’s hobby is playgrounds and recreation 
parks. The city obtained its North Park system 
from “made” land. In the spring of 1886 Cap- 
tain Streeter ran an excursion boat on a sand bar 
during a storm. He noticed that in a few weeks 
and extend 


sand began to pile up around it 


towards the shore. This gave him an idea that 
land from the lake bottom 
it would be valuable property. 


if he could “make” 
He also contracted 
with firms who had refuse to dispose of and 
dumped this waste material between his, boat and 
the shore until it became solid ground. In six 
years he had made over 186 acres of land, and 
for twenty years he attempted to hold title but 
the courts ruled against him. ‘Today this district 
is one of the richest districts of Chicago. 
Kansas City’s park and boulevard system has 
made that city famous. Beginning in 1893 with 
323 acres of parks and 9 miles of boulevards, 
thirty years later the city owned 2718 acres of 
parks and 63 miles of boulevards costing to date 
exclusive of gifts $21,322,205.96. The citizens 
of Kansas City at first could not grasp the “big 
idea.” Thomas H. Swope was one of the chief 
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objectors but in 1896 he added the crowning 


glory to the park plan by giving free of all in- 
cumbrances 1332 acres for Swope Park—85% 
of all park land in Kansas City obtained by con- 
demnation proceeding under a park plan of spe- 
cial districts and assessments. The fame of this 
park system is world wide, but the important 
consideration is that it was put over before the 
building of a big city and in advance of settle- 
ment. 

The Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, parks were 
obtained by mining and selling the coal under 


the city ; Harrisburg’s by utilizing the river banks 


and islands. 


In considering the subject Obtaining Lands 
for Recreation Purposes, my first thought was an 
article entitled The Dirty Dosen by J. Horace 
McFarland, President of the American Civic 
Society. Passing through New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, he noticed a dozen dirty houses at the bottom 


of a hill and wrote a story about them which re- 
sulted in their being torn down. New Haven 
thereby obtained her most beautiful park. I next 
thought of the town of Winston-Salem and the 
approach from the east, after crossing the Wins- 
ton-Salem southbound bridge and arriving at the 
top of the hill overlooking Salem College. Both 
sides of the road could be utilized in making your 
“FRONT DOOR?” the envy of any city in the 
Carolinas. 

Your front door is no worse than any other 
American town, but the “dirty front doors” of 
our Carolina towns and the “dirty back yards” 
of our Carolina homes should be remedied. 

I would suggest that some civic leader in your 
community go before your city council, tell the 
McFarland story and arouse your citizens to the 
realization of the need of restoring your eastern 
approach to its former natural beauty. You 
already have the background and a wonderful 
opportunity for the beginning of a most beautiful 
park and parkways. Take advantage, too, of 
the rugged topography in obtaining many small 
parks and recreation centers over your city. Con- 
serve the rough contour from being marred by 
man and you will have natural beauty like the 
deep gorge in your cemetery. 

The Greensboro parks might be termed the be- 
ginning of a Regional Park system encircling 
the entire city and following the meandering of 
the streams of North and South Buffalo Creeks 
Such a system would act as a “buffer” in pro- 
tecting high class residential districts and in 
preventing the “dirty dozen” that usually clut- 


ter up the landscape just beyond the city limit 
The beginning of this system was a gift of (0 

acres of land by the late J. Van Lindley in 1°\8 

and supplemented the past year by his estate of 


40 additional acres adjoining the first gift. ‘I his 
property fronts on the Winston highway and 


extends north on both sides of North Bufialo 
Creek for three-quarters of a mile. During the 
past two years several large real estate devel 
ments were opened up below this park land 
nearer the city, much park land being made avail- 
able. Another notable gift was that of 72 acres 
by J. E. Latham. Along the pleasant border to 
the west of our city another one of our townsmen 
quietly purchased several thousand acres and 
named it Hamilton Lake, featuring a new town 
built around a 250 acre park. The idea occurred 
to some of us to connect up all of the North 
Buffalo Creek section in one long continuous park. 
Tentative surveys were made, a huge map drawn, 
and as part of this property was in the County, 
the County Commissioners, City Council and all 
property owners were invited to a Rotary lunch- 
eon where the idea was sold to them. Every 
property owner except one gladly donated all Jan 
surveyed and the County passed a_ resolution 
agreeing to grade and sand clay a fifty foot drive 
on all land in the County besides paying $2000 
cash toward a bridge. The City Council passed 
the same resolution on property in the city limits. 

The total acreage is a little less than 300 acres, 
but it connects with the Hamilton Lake park sys- 
tem making a combined park of something like 
550 acres, all of which were donated except four 
which it will be necessary to condemn. It was 
obtained by the wisdom of the broadminded men 
owning this property and has resulted in over 
$300,000 worth of property being sold. Some of 
the land donated was purchased at $1000 to $1500 
an acre, the park survey taking what was needed, 
with one owner saying, “Don’t be too stingy with 
my land when you run the correct survey.” 

This park project has brought about the open- 
ing of new streets some of which will be park- 
ways 100 feet in width, and of numerous ! 
one 28 acres in extent: It has also resulted in 
the calling by the City Council of a bond election 
of $200,000 for parks and playgrounds. 

Other lands obtained for recreation are [isher 
Park of 25 acres in the heart of the residential 
district; Battle Ground Reservation, with 100 
acres of wooded area; Reedy Fork, nine miles 
north of town; the city water supply, 400 acres 

(Continued on page 399) 

















The Little Country Theatre and Its 
Founder 


I 


Tuomas E, RIvers 


The Heart of America beats in the small 
vn,” said Alfred G. Arvold, founder of “The 
tle Country Theatre,” Fargo, North Dakota, 
we sat one evening in a room to the left of the 
vce up one flight. This room, once a dingy 
tic, is now transformed into an interior of a 
cabin, and is the hub of the social life that 


centers around “The Little Country Theatre.” 


e logs are from the woods of western Minne- 

1; the decorative bunches of golden corn were 
gathered from nearby fields ; the obsolete ox yoke 
hanging on the wall was sent by an up-state 
mer; some of the rustic chairs were made by 
rmer students; the andirons, kettle, and the 
legend above the fireplace in letters of iron “Let 
have faith that right makes might” were fash- 
by the college blacksmith. On one wall a 
single picture, that of Lincoln, seems to smile 
down his approval of this place where folks gather 
to enjoy human contact, and forgetting barriers 
taste the joys of self-expression. The whole set- 
ting and the ideals behind it answer the question 
vhy it is constantly used by college groups, 
patriotic organizations, fraternal orders, farmers 
and business men. Just before we entered, the 
il chapter of the D. A. R. had finished a pro- 
gram. Remarking upon the orderliness of every- 
thing in the room, the kitchen and the stage Mr. 
old replied “It is a tradition of the place. No 
group ever leaves it until it is in order for its 
next users.” Incidentally this fact of cleanliness 
orderliness is very much in evidence in the 


theatre, behind the stage, in the property room, 
costume closet, library and offices connected with 
the theatre. One senses in the appearance the 


of all who have a part in this laboratory of 
¢ try life. 

Che Little Country Theater” itself, physically 
speaking, is a small hall seating 350. Its con- 
struction is simple. Its decorations plain. The 
st is thirty feet in width and twenty feet in 
le with a proscenium opening of ten feet by 

n feet. The equipment including seats, 
S effects, and stage properties have been pur- 





chased by funds taken in from entertainments and 
plays given at the theatre. “Just why did you 
plan it this way,” | asked. Looking out over the 
stage as if his mind were in the remote villages 
of the great prairie country, he replied “So that 
every citizen in the state who comes here and 
looks around can say to himself, ‘Well, we can 
have one like this—yes, better than this,’ and 
when they do say this as they have, I am happy 
for I know it has done its work.’ Not only are 
the settings designed to suggest that others may 
do likewise but “The Little Country Theatre” pro- 





Tue Littte Country THEATRE 


duces plays, pageants, social programs and exer- 
cises that may be easily reproduced in small halls, 
church basements, the sitting room of a farm- 
house, in a barn, or any place where people gather 
for social exchange and self-expression. 

Just back of the stage in the tower is a study. 
Here in this small room is located a most valuable 
collection of books and material of all kinds on 
the social side of country life. They have been 
gathered from all parts of the world, and their 
use is consecrated to the enrichment of country 
life in America. On one wall there are four small 
pictures. As I looked at these Mr. Arvold in his 
simple, genuine manner of stating fundamentals 
explained: “Jesus for my religion; Lincoln for 
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statesmanship; Booth for dramatic inspiration, 
ind my mother for home life.” 

On the other side of the stage are the office and 
seminar rooms. Here are kept files and cases 
filled with plays, pageants, readings, dialogues, 
copies ot festiv ils. books, pictures of parades, exX- 


lesigns, plans of stages, audi- 


hibits, costum« 


toriums, open air theatres, fair grounds, com- 
munity buildings, and a well organized assortment 


of all kinds of program material useful to people 


interested in indi 


vidual and community expres- 
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“Davin Harum,” 4 HE LittLE CoUNTRY THEATRE 
sion. “This library,” said Mr. Arvold, “has 


grown during the last eighteen years since a coun- 
try school teacher wrote and asked me for a play. 
I sent one from an old collection I had during 
my high school days. That request has been fol- 
lowed by thousands from this and other states. 
To fill them I have scoured the country for ma- 
terial.” 

While waiting 
picked up by a man in an automobile who offered 


the corner for a trolley I was 


to drive me to town. I said to him “Do you know 




















“THe SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” 


Mr. Arvold?” Turning from his wheel for 
moment he looked at me somewhat surprised ani 
then replied “Everybody in the state knows hi 
and some outside, too.” 

Apparently there is much truth in this stat 
ment for through his classes, tours with play 
through correspondence, lectures and demonstr: 
tions the gospel of expression has been carried t)) 
villages and farms all over the state. 

I attended one of his classes in pageantry. |i 
was not a lecture. It was the second meeting o 
the semester of a new class. “You remember,” 
said Mr. Arvold to a group of fifteen students, 
“at our first meeting we discussed the pageant to 
be staged in May” (this was in April), “and 
worked out our story. Now today the Count, 
Superintendent of Schools is here, and together 
we want to work out and complete the plans for 
this pageant in which 130 country schools are to 
Now what setting will we have for 
From then on to the end of 


participate. 
our first episode ?” 
the hour the class worked together as a creative 
committee. When the bell rang, in what seemed 
to me an incredibly short time, all but the de- 
tails had been completed, and it was agreed that 
by the next meeting it would be all typed and 
ready for distribution to the schools. Members 
of the class would then be given responsibility for 
following through parts of the pageant, and the 
whole would be produced by them. This pra 
tice work is invaluable and makes each student a 
producer. 

To a degree this method has been responsible 
for players groups springing up in the small towns 
throughout the state. In some instances plays 
have been produced in barns. 
cerned with perfection,” said Mr. Arvold, “I want 
to start them; they will polish themselves.” That 


“T am not con- 


this theory is true was proved by his reply to my 
next question as to the general taste. “Ibsen is 
the favorite.” Nor has the latent creative talent 
been neglected. A number of original plays have 
been produced with great success. Most of these 
concern phases of rural life. 

Several years ago 15,000 crowded on to the 
campus of the Agricultural College and witnessed 
the pageant “The Pastimes of the Ages.” So im- 
pressed were some of the leaders of Fargo that 
Mr. Arvold was asked to plan for a better place 
for such spectacles. As a result El Zagal Park, 
a tract of land containing forty acres lying be- 
tween the main street and the Red River, has been 
acquired. A portion of it facing the street is flat. 
Here will be erected a festival hall with stage. 








AND ITS 


and other facilities. To the rear is 


torium 


tural amphitheatre forming almost a perfect 
lwo hundred thousand people can sit on 
In the center running back to one side 
bowl is a gradual elevation which forms a 
\round the base of this elevation runs a 
un \ driveway surrounds the base. 
een the driveway and the seating space on 
the base lilac bushes are interspersed 
ees. This dream now being realized is 
the El Zagal Temple but it is to be 

ite Uusé 
e stat rounds a small plain building 
e sign “Community Hall” on the roof 
enter of n social programs during fair 


testants from the state produce 
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happiness and happiness is most often tound in 
social contact and in individual and community 
expression. And this means imagination, 
“Through experience | found that art, music, 
physical activities and social recreation best serve 
view. 


the ends in On every program | try to 


have these five represented. Everyone can find 
expression in one or more of these.” 

As one talks with Mr. Arvold’s students and 
associates and with the town folks it can be seen 
that the fire he started has been fanned until it 
has swept the state. And this modest simple man 
who caught and has held his vision is seeing the 
results in a happier and more progressive life for 
his state. As I rode back across the prairies and 


thought of the thousands of men, women and 
children leading drab and uninteresting lives on 
the farms and in the villages of the land where 
Arvold says the heart of America beats, | wished 
that he might be set free to do for the nation 


what has been done for North Dakota. 





to debates, have social hours, and 

more important learn games and secure 
programs back home to brighten the long 
nths on the farm. “The state fairs offer 
portunity for demonstration of social 
rams for rural groups,” says Mr. Arvold, 
makes it a point to see that this is one of 


ttractive features of the fairs at Fargo. 


Alfred G. Arvold is 
new one’s faith in humanity. He is a man 


nding two davs with 
seriousness of purpose and friendliness of 
are mingled on his genial countenance. His 
a constant twinkle which 
life in 
Seated in 


blue eyes have 


flash when he talks of rural 


les 


ca He is essentially human. 
e one evening drawing out his experiences 
d him to tell me how he started and what 


his work. With ease and con- 


( basis o! 


} 





e poured out his ideas on rural life. 
\ he n 


\Vrost, then President of the Agricultural 


first came to North Dakota, John 
said to me, ‘Arvold, set them on fire for 
rship.’ This I have tried to do.” 

ued Mr. Arvold, “With such a slogan ] 


study the 


rural problem. I soon began 
it was as much or more a human or 
That 
farm was rather barren of 


problem than an economic one. be- 


on the 
the youth was leaving it as fast 
le. This constant drain was sapping the 

\merica. Cities cannot continue to 
less life is made more vital for the boy 


lon the farm. The old stigma ‘rube’ must 


ed out. Confidence in the city man must 
blished. City and country must be made 
their common interest. America cannot 


Pride in rural 
This can come through 


urban and half rural. 


1 


ust be dey eloped. 








ScENE FROM “Miss CIVILIZATION” 


In all teaching we should begin with the whole 
and work down to the parts, and that inclusive 
whole to which everything should be related is the 
There should be 
abstract knowledge untinged with purpose and 
emotion. All life is three-dimensional, feeling, 


child’s own life. no outlying, 


thought and act. The business of education is the 
promotion of life. 


Michael Pupin said the best thing on the sub- 


ject: “There is no such thing in nature as a cold 
fact. Every fact when you understand it is white 
hot.” 


Cold facts are the ashes on that dreary plane 
where the pedant and the lowbrow meet. 
Joseri LEE 
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Westchester Pitches a Music Tent 


Maset Travis Woop 


“It’s goin’ to be an awful big circus!” The 
youngster gazed in awe at the great brown tent 
which sprawled over the Bronx River Parkway 
at White Plains, New York. 

“That ain’t goin’ to be a circus’—this in 
superior tones from a second youngster. ‘“That’s 
goin’ to be a music festival.” 

What's that like?” 


and a great big orchestra, and a 


“A music festival 

“Oh, singin’ 
great big band, maybe 

All Westchester County shared in this curiosity. 
Now it knows what a music festival is like and 
heartily approves \nd it wants its recreation 
commission to arrange one every Spring. 

Westchester is a wealthy county, the playground 
On the 
other hand, it has a good-sized foreign element 


of millionaires. It has a landed gentry. 


and a solid bourgeoisie, composed mainly of Mr. 


Commuter and family. 


The holders of the big estates have heard the 


best the world can offer in music. Mr. Commuter 
usually owns a radio or a phonograph and con- 
fesses a liking for a little music after dinner, 
high-brow 


though he’s “not much on_ these 


things.”” Pasquale, who owns the little corner 
fruit store, takes out his accordion now and then 
of an evening and tries 


His sma 


try “Bananas.”’ 


some folk songs of the old 
country. est girl usually begs him to 


his biggest boys and girls, 


as do Mr. Commuter’s teen-age progeny, make 
obeisance before the throne of the Great God 
Jazz. 

Ordinarily, in Westchester, a symphony con- 


cert, with solo artists of the Metropolitan and 


Chicago Opera Companies, would mean an audi- 


ence conforming well to type. ‘The best 


people” would be there—and those who were try- 
ing hard to be among “the best people.” The 


music festival w different The audience of 


more than 5,000, stretching in a many-colored 
sea under the tent canvas, was a quite accurate 
cross-section of the population of the county. 

On Saturday, the 
festival, Mr. and M1 


were there. The 


last of the three nights of the 

Commuter and the children 
ommuter boys, at the wriggly 
age, sat miraculously still, eyes riveted on the 
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platform where the huge chorus and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra were massed. Pas 
quale was there, too. When the Rigoletto Quart: 
began, Italian words rising in the brilliant teno: 
of Paul Althouse, Pasquale leaned forward in his 
seat so he would lose none of it. 

Man 
numbers were so standard that the concerts wer 
in the nature of a musical education for th 


The choice of selections was happy. 


youngsters—and for plenty of the older peopl 
too. At the same time there was melody and 
rhythm enough to remove for Mr. Commute: 
the stigma of the “high-brow.” Practically all 
the songs were sung in English. 

Feet were a better index of audience apprecia 
tion than faces. 
of the Blue Danube Waltz rippled from the 


Especially when the cool cadences 


violins, under the direction of Walter Damroscl, 
did toes go to tapping the sawdust. For a ce: 
tain man in evening clothes, a Rolls Royce 1 
doubt waited on the parkway. The man’s 
sophisticated face revealed nothing, but his feet 
shod impeccably in patent leather, announced that 
he was enjoying himself hugely. 

The old lady a few seats away had come on 
the bus, from one of the smaller villages. Her 
daughter had brought her, brave in her Sunda 
bonnet, for this special treat. She was a digni 
fied old lady, but her common-sense shoes tapp: 
away frivolously. She probably thought no one 
would see—if she thought about it at all. 
“Musically speaking,” said the Musical Cour 
of the festival, “the tremendous chorus was the 
While the artists 


appearing were among the very best, it was t! 


most interesting feature 


excellent singing of the 1,800 singers gather 
from various points of the county that attracted 
first attention.” 

High praise was given Morris Gabriel Williams, 
who fused into a unified whole the new material 
in the various choral organizations of twelve cities 
and towns. “Of course Mr. Williams is a 
the Cow 
went on to say, “but his singers showed intel 


thoroughly experienced conductor,” 


gence and responded to his every wish, singing 
(Continued on page 395) 











Recreation Development in Winston- 


Salem, N. C. 


J 


Leroy W. CROWELL 


Assistant City Recreation Director 


view of the fact that the 1925 Recreation 


Congress is to be held in Asheville, it will be in- 
eresting for the delegates from all parts of the 
country to know something of the progress along 


recreation lines which has been made in the largest 
city in North Carolina. 

Vinston-Salem is a community of about 70,000 
vyhom approximately 40% are colored. There 
, number of prosperous manufacturing plants 


which are contributing to the growth and pros- 
of the city, and it is estimated that in 1930 
population will be 100,000. With this growth 
ind, the city’s fathers have planned well. 
school in the city built in recent years has 
een erected on the most modern plans and is 
surrounded by large open spaces for play and 
recreation. The plan for every school calls for 
yground and each contains an auditorium 
isium. 
ven playgrounds with a total acreage of 225 
are operated for white children. For the 
d children there are three grounds with a 
40 acres of land. This provides in all 
2¢ res of play space, more, perhaps, than many 
ve or six times the population of Winston- 
. have set aside for their children. Two pub- 
imming pools are now operated, without 
) the attendants, and two more are being 
eted. To carry on this work the city last 
ippropriated over $35,000 for improvements 
laries alone. Lloyd B. Hathaway, who is 
ot the department, has on his staff during 
n time twenty-five trained workers and 
L\diers, 
organizations are giving remarkable co- 
ion. One of the large swimming pools now 
In Operation was erected and donated by the local 
Kiwanis Club, which has another large pool soon 
urned over to the city. The merchants help 
possible way. They believe in their city 
eir children and are willing to give mate- 
he two newspapers not only give all 
ice desired for stories of recreation activi- 


ties, but donate trophy cups. Last year one of 
the papers paid for the moving pictures which 
were run at one of the grounds. 

The fact that the physical education depart- 
ment of the schools has taught children to play, 
that the adult population is made up of lovers of 
amateur sport and that the recreation department 
has a clear field for its efforts are factors com- 
bining to make the program city-wide. We seek 
to attract as many people as possible—children, 
men and women—to secure their interest and get 
them out on the grounds. Once they come there 
is no difficulty involved in keeping them coming 
and in organizing them into activities. The 
dads play volley ball, baseball and pitch horse- 
shoes. The mothers play croquet, paddle tennis 
and are sometimes surprised to find themselves 
cutting out dolls and painting toys with the chil- 
dren. We believe we have now reached the point 
where it will be desirable to organize committees 
of these fathers and mothers on each playground, 
which will serve in the same way as do Parent 
Teacher organizations, and will be used to help 
in conducting activities and in getting all of the 
children of the community on the playgrounds. 

With this in view, one of the methods we have 
used this year has been that of conducting enter- 
tainments each week on the ground. These events 
have been simple affairs carried on entirely by 
the children and parents with the play leaders 
helping merely to organize them into activities 
that will demonstrate the weekly program. The 
attendance at these entertainments has been splen- 
did. The expense and extra time required were 
very little and they have served the purpose well. 
It is stimulating to see how many children will 
always respond to well placed confidence and re- 
sponsibility. 

Here it may be well to quote a few statistics 
to show the extent of our service to the com- 
munity. During the past week our records show 
that 8,415 white people and 3,432 colored visited 
This is 
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our grounds while 2,390 used our pools. 
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SKYLAND SWIMMING Poot, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Donated by the local Kiwanis Club 


mn and does not include 


ly in the morning or 


fully 20% of 


those using the yuunds ea 


after seven in the evening. Another branch of 


the work whi does not show in these statistics 


is our service to picnics \lmost every week on 
1 


at least a half occasions the department 


sends equipment and leaders to Sunday School 
outings. N« made for this work and it 
has come to be much in demand. 


A list of other act 


partment includes 


ities carried on by the de- 


ounce ball, volley ball, junior 


olympics, baseball pitching, pogo, a baseball carni- 
val, a flower show, playground baseball, hand- 
work, jack stot croquet, o’leary, kick ball, 
swimming, tenni nd modeling, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, stilt and pushmobile contests. In addition we 
have had a number of treasure hunts and hikes. 


As many as 1,000 Idren have come together at 


] 


one time for a treasure hunt and it is always a 
popular activit 
Our swimmit activities this year have 


We have 


sis on instructions for non- 


been more successful than ever before. 


placed special { 


swimmers and nearly 500 boys and girls have 


‘ 


passed the Red Cross contests. A city-wide boys’ 


and girls’ swimming team has been organized for 


meets with nearby cities. For water entertain- 


ments and exhibitions, we have meet, stunt nights 


and Red Cross demonstrations. The utmost care 


is used in pool sanitation and cleanliness. 


We have here at our Fourteenth Street pla 
ground what we believe to be the largest play spa 
set aside for colored people in the country. This 
field contains thirty acres of ground, well equipped 
It has one of the finest natural 


for recreation. 
formations possible for a large swimming lal 
and this will doubtless be developed in the next 
year or so. There are two colored workers 
the ground who have been trained for recreati 
and the colored people of the community are re- 
sponding in a wonderful way to this, their 

real opportunity for healthful recreation. 

We want to invite any delegates to the Recr 
ation Congress who pass through our city to sto 
and see our work. 

How often is that suburban belt of realty just 
beyond the city limits a jumbled mass of propert) 
of varying and conflicting uses, not only largel 
destructive to values, but creating great expense 
later in providing playgrounds, parks, traffic wavs, 
schoollands and proper differentiation and segre 


gation of uses of city property? 


Have we provided the proper amount and dis 
tribution of parks, schools and public playgrounds, 
so essential to city building? A place to play. 
relax, to enjoy good fellowship, to make g' 
citizens, to enjoy living in this beautiful world, 


in which God has placed us? J C. NICHOLs. 











Recreation Week in Nashville 


By 


Mary STAHLMAN DOUGLAS 


Nashville, 


White Linen vs. Blue Denim” or “Knickers 


Overalls” might have been the title of the 
etic contests which featured “All Sports for 
Day,” the climax to Nashville’s first Recrea- 
We Perhaps never before in the history 


1° 
| 


did all groups mingle in so friendly 


ishville 
as on that « when thousands of men, 
nd children 


engineers and firemen, day laborers, farm- 


lay, 


bankers, preachers, lawyers, 


all walks of life, came from their 


in the wholesome play and recreation 


vay at Shelby Park. There were 


iy shops in their “cover-alls” ; 
o or three men fresh from plowed 
lls: there were tired men and 


office and factory, and there were 


uunesters from the schools and 


ey were all there and 


9 the 


as soon as 
were participants. 
interested in various forms of 
was the chief purpose of 
Week, and “All Sports for All Day,” 

of the week, was proof that the 
receding days had borne fruit. 
owds increased each day but 


lay the people came not just to see 


lanned Recreation Week for Nash- 
m it would come an increased 
not just during that week, 
e weeks to come. 
have taken on permanent form 
yy the intense interest manifested 
rms of recreation at the city 
layerounds Paddle tennis, croquet 
hing tournaments have beer 
of the fourteen city play- 
icting the largest number of partic- 


spectators for 


the playgrounds. 


ever gathered 

Philip Le- 

of park activities, who also 

ipal factor in the success of Recrea- 

attributes much of the deepened inter- 

e playground activities to the publicity 
tion Week. 


ing Recre; 








Tenn. 


How It Was Presented 

Just what was Recreation Week? Each day 
of the week was set aside for special activities. 
On the opening Sunday every pastor in the city 
was supplied with facts and asked to make an 
nouncement of the program and to preach a ser 
of 
building good citizens. 


mon on the value wholesome recreation in 
Practically every preacher 
cooperated in the plans, helping Recreation Week 
to a good start. Once started, it gathered momen 
tum daily, and by Wednesday was going so strong 
that nothing short of an earthquake could have 
interrupted it in its march of triumph. 

Play- 


These three major activities 


Monday was Tennis, Swimming and 
sall Day. 


held sway on every city playground, every tennis 


ground 


court, public and private and in each of the seven 


pools of the city. Round-robin tennis tourna- 
ments were held on every court, and playground 
ball was featured at every city playground. A fter- 
noon and evening programs of swimming, fancy 
and high diving, and life-saving were presented at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, Young 
Men’s 


Hebrew Association, Peabody College, Peabody 


Women’s Christian Association, Young 


Demonstration School, and Ward-Belmont pools, 
attracting large crowds at each demonstration. 


very settlement, community center, park and 
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CROQUET, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE PLAY WEEK 


playground was the scene of community gather- 
ings on Tuesday, which was designated as “Neigh- 
borhood Day.’ Parades, contests, games, com- 
munity singing, drama, and story-telling brought 
The 
most spectacular phase of Neighborhood Day was 


young and old together in friendly rivalry. 


d The mayor had 


city 


the neighborhood skating races. 


four streets in the various 
blocked off 


hour from two to seven hundred boys and girls 


parts of the 
from 3 to + p. m. and during this 
participated in roller skating races at each loca- 
tion. It was estimated that nearly three thousand 
children actually participated in these events, for 
which prizes were awarded the winners in the 
various races. 

The little tots held the center of the stage on 
Wednesday, “Children’s Day.” 
and doll shows were the drawing cards for the 
other 


Flower parades 


smaller children, while track meets and 
athletic contests attracted the older boys and giris. 
It was “Come and See” day at every settlement, 
community center and playground and more than 
ten thousand children took part in the various 


programs. 
National Folk Dances Popular 


One of the outstanding events of the entire 
week was the program of national folk dancing 





which was given Wednesday evening at the k\ 


man auditorium. 
nessed the attractive dances which were given 
physical education classes. The costumes of 
various countries were especially designed, 
thirteen different nations were represented, 


More than 3,500 people wit 


™ 


cluding Russian, Danish, Swedish, French, Car- 


pathian, Belgian, Irish, English, Spanish, Scot: 


Dutch and American. 


Thursday was Church Social Recreation |a 


Programs carefully worked out and tested by 


physical education department of Peabody Colleg 


were sent to each pastor and successful ind 


programs were put on by a number ot 
churches and Sunday schools. 
The 


which was given Friday evening at the Ry 


program of indoor 


auditorium attracted one of the largest cro 


of the week and proved one of the most interes 
appal itt 


ing exhibitions. Ladder pyramids, 


exercises, parallel bars, mat work, wand and 


dian club drills, marching and folk dancing wer 


presented by the various schools and colleges 
other physical education classes. The most 
markable of these were the pyramids built 
boys from the Tennessee School for the Blind 
The Tennessee Physical Education Associa! 
(Continued on page 393) 
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RECREATION FOR 


Recreation for Social 
W orkers 


By 
AILEY B. BuRRITT 


ral Director, Association for Improving the 


Condition of the Poor, New York City 


‘ersonal experience is always a useful check 
ommunity plans and community programs in 
of the fact that inferences from personal 
rience are in great danger of being translated 
eneralities when sometimes they have only a 
ular basis. Out of personal experience that 
| me at times much closer to the margin 
and ill health than has been comfortable, 


more and more coming to the conclusion 
suitable recreation and actual physical exer- 
is not playing the part that it must play in the 
New Yorkers at any rate. This implies, 
ure, to people of all ages and both sexes 
particular, to nearly all adults engaged in 
lled sede ntary occupations. 
is no new theme but nevertheless one that 
tfecting the usefulness of our lives because 
ir failure to realize it in practice. With great 
ulty | have worked out a program this year 
is involved actual and rather energetic exer- 
playing handball on an outdoor handball 
followed by a good shower bath, at least 
week and as often as possible twice a week. 


| have worked out the program with diff- 


because facilities for anything like this are 

uate and the difficulties of getting suitable 

ns to join in such recreation at times when 

be free presents a very real problem. I 

no doubt whatever of its effectiveness, how- 

( in my own situation. Work becomes more 

irable and therefore more effective since I 

lowed this program, my health has been 

y better, the little things of life that 

imes seem large and irritating fall back into 

normal proportions and the outlook on life 
neasurably improved. 

not writing this letter to advocate that 

ne play handball—indeed, in my own case 

no doubt that some other forms of recrea- 

d exercise might prove more beneficial than 

What I am quite certain of is that recrea- 

nd physical exercise are not taken seriously 

irt of life’s business on the part of a very 


| percentage of our population. Until it is 
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looked upon as a necessity as vital as food and 
drink, as vital as education, church attendance or 
work itself, we shall continue to lose a large part 
of life itself and all that it means. 

I have been impressed with the fact that there 
is not only an inadequate recognition of the place 
of recreation and exercise in life and, because of 
a lack of a thorough going conviction with regard 
to the matter, the facilities are entirely inadequate, 
particularly in our busy congested life in New 
York, but that there does not seem to be an ade 
quate marriage between the community programs 
of those who are devoting themselves to a health 
program for our various communities. I have 
been sitting for some time in the inner councils 
of a group who have been working out three sig- 
nificant health demonstrations, for example. | 
refer to the three demonstrations being planned 
and carried out by the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
I do not recall that there has been any discussion 
in the working out of these programs of the place 
of physical exercise and recreation in health work. 
There has been no effort even, I believe, to stimu- 
late a study of and promotion of a recreation pro- 
gram in the areas in which the health program is 
being so carefully planned. I recognize fully 
that the financial means available do not make pos- 
sible other than very limited intensive efforts to 
add to the health facilities as generally understood 
of districts in which these demonstrations are 
being carried out. Nevertheless, even among this 
important group of health planners, the recreation 
and physical exercise point of view is either tack- 
ing or, at any rate, has not to my knowledge found 
any expression. 

I query also whether in any inner circles of per- 
sons devoting themselves to the promotion of 
recreation programs, there would not be found a 
similar lack of recognition of the necessary rela- 
tion between health measures and recreaticnal 
measures. Isn’t this unfortunate? What cai be 
done tc remedy it? Has any real att-mpt heen 
made to ind a common denominator of these two 
points of view? Do we know enough about the 
actual facts of physical exercise and recreation 
on the physical, mental and moral efficiency of 
individuals to speak with as much authority as we 
can with regard to the results of, let us say, tuber- 
culosis, or rickets, or some other disease on the 
efficiency of life? In any event, cannot something 
be done to bring together more closely the two 
lines of endeavor which seem to me too detached 
from each other to be working for the greatest 

(Continued on page 406) 
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Does Your Practice Square 
With Your Theory? 


B 
K. SHILLADY 

Proverb ( emaker’s children are poor- 
ly shod, th family are shabbily clothed, 
the bootbla es are never shined. 

The so philosophy—for his clients 

includes pl well as work. Social workers 
campaigi ter work day, either through 
direct s« leagues, associations 
for labor legi nd the like or through active 
sympathy rht to leisure’—for “wage 


earners.” 
What a eation for themselves? Do 


social wot or are they too intent on 


“uplift,” i cular those who sit in the 
seat of thi to bend down, a la Walter 
Camp and stret . la the tiger in the zoo? 

How mat vorkers have joined Dr. Fin- 
ley’s ordet te Terre’ with its salutary 


three miles ousand miles a year, 


as an object Case workers, visiting nurses 
and visitit vill say at once that they 
“Sainte Tet Luntel thousand miles a 
nonth ar red when the day’s work is 
clone. \ taken exercise, but 


+ r Lae 
they have 1 


You des rs, executives, supervisors, 
directors. 1 1 d Stati workers ! Do you 
take your pl in watching others at play, 
in occasional t for a few weeks in summer, 
ina hectic rus ion time, or mayhap in fan- 
tasying, yf green fields and babbling 
brooks. 11 ents between “conferences” 
ind di 

| an I uestions out of no idle 
curios int, but in dead earn- 
est, to be rouse interest among 

| 


social worl 


| speak 1 rst person to point a moral. 
I did not pl my recreation, for the most 
part, intellect m books \nd I loved my 
work. With | Ss an@ work one loves, what 
could be bette thought I! And I worked 
and read, and rea nd worked, and was content 
so to do, the more nv | 

But, old human nature gave me an “awful wal- 
lop” when I wasn’t looking and down I went for 
the count N rr ten seconds either: it was 


twelve long mont etore I “came back.” 


And yet, I was healthy enough, I thought. M 
yearly “exam” at the Life Extension Institute 
showed “heart action, O. K.,” “lungs, O. K 
‘general health, good 


‘ 


“blood pressure, normal,” 
and so I patted myself on the back, figurativ: 
speaking, as a sane liver—and worked and read 
read and worked, ad lib. 
work was intellectual. Loving reading, not wis 


Jeing an executive, n 


but too well, my play was of a piece with n 
work. Fatal unity! 

At forty-eight I played my first game of gol 
volleyed in my first game of tennis, bowled for t! 
first time, danced for almost the first time sin 
early youth, played my first game of bridge, play: 
(yes ye athletes )—croquet, and grew fond of th 
all. I even did the cross-word puzzle. 

When they had taught me to play, the doct 
said I got well. And I mean to keep well and 
gadfly to my friends upon whom may rest 
burden of the world”—unless and until they p! 
regularly and joyously, leaving some things 
God to amend without their and my aid. 

Play is more than exercise. Exercise is go 
but it is not good enough. I do not use the word 
“recreation,” but the shorter and more youth-li 
word “play.” 

I am glad that this article is for THe P 
GROUND, I like the word. And I think of a pk: 
ground as the one piece of ground we all need. 
The more time at the playground the longer | 
ponement of the time we go under the ground 
our finis. 

How rare a thing it is for adults to keep pl 
ing, daily, weekly, regularly and with aband 
as all playing should be done, until they are, 
of retirement age. 

A railroad executive told me one of his recipes 
for handling an enormous amount of detail. It 
was, “I clear my desk every Wednesday at no 
he said “for nine months in the year and 
matter how important my work obligations are, | 
play golf that afternoon.” But then, he is on! 
a railroad executive—an important job, yes, 
not social work. 

For my own case I played baseball, as a boy 
the vacant lots of Detroit, skated and participated 
in such other sports as were common to the cli! 


“< 


2 ; eee , 
dren of wage earners in the eighties and eat! 


nineties. Tennis was reserved, in those days, as 


indeed in these times, largely for the well-to-d 
Basket ball, hand ball and football, except soccer 
ball, was likewise for those who could afford the 
gymnasium or the private club. Even the Y. M. 


(Continued on page 395) 
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Visiting Teacher and 
Playground Worker 


By 
Mary BueEtt SAYLES 


ommittec on Methods of Preventing 


Delinquency, New York City 


siting teacher assigned to a school in a 
neighborhood and the recreation worker 
irge of a playground in that neighborhood 
ps as many points of contact as any two 

ocial workers can have. The ways in 

can help one another to an under- 

f common problems, can assist one an- 
practical solutions to such problems, 


the relation of the visiting teacher to 
home \n experienced teacher with 
se work training, she is an integral part 

e one institution, responding to the requests 
il and classroom teacher for aid in 

ities which they find perplexing; while in 
ne she is welcomed as the representative of 
who can explain its point of view, and 

can enter into the peculiar difficulties of 

| children and carry back an under- 
their situation to members of the 
taff. Her opportunities to gain an in- 
e causes which lie back of retardation 
ness, of erratic conduct or of begin- 
lelinquency in the school child, are thus 
nal. And no less exceptional are her 
ities for service through bringing about 
idjustments that will meet the child’s 
needs, and through reinterpreting his 
traits and behavior trends to his parents 
n, where old methods of manage- 
have failed, to experiment with new ones. 
child’s whole life, however, is not lived in 
ind school. From an early age his outside 
fe among his fellows usually fills several 
i day, and these hours are, with many chil- 
he most engrossing and the most influential 
future development of the twenty-four. 
observer of a child during his leisure 
may learn, perhaps, as much about his real 
hout his dominant traits and interests, as 
learned from observation of him in school, 
reports of teachers, or from home sources. 
is in Opportunities for such observation 


that the days of the playground worker are 
peculiarly rich. To him, also, come many open- 
ings for influencing the character of the play-life, 
and through this the entire mental life, of boy 
or girl. 

Here, for example, is Maggie—a typical, if 
imaginary, ten-year-old Maggie, whose painfully 
conscientious, serious-minded attitude as a student 
is causing her teacher much anxiety—who never 
visits the playground because all her after-school 
hours are spent in tending her three-year-old 
brother Tommie. If the home situation is such 
that the visiting teacher can find no way of com 
pletely relieving the child of her afternoon duties, 
she may enlist the interest of a play leader who 
will see that Tommie is happily occupied in the 
sandbox under watchful oversight so that Mag- 
gie may be free for play, and who will encourage 
the prematurely care-worn little mother to join in 
games with children of her age. 

Or here is Gerald—an only child, very bright 
in his studies, rather slight in physique, who 
doesn’t know how to hold his own with the other 
boys and spends most of his play hours reading 
or mooning—a situation for which undue cod- 
dling by a fond, indulgent mother seems largely 
responsible. If he can be got into the hands of 
an interested play leader who will give him 
pointers on some of the current games, help him 
overcome his timidity, ease his way with the other 
boys until he begins to feel at home and to enjoy 
himself, his whole attitude toward life may be 
changed. 

On the other hand, the playground director 
may have a serious problem in some young bully 
who continually upsets the games he takes part 
in. A visiting teacher might, if called on for 
help, look into the boy’s record at school, visit his 
home, and in an unhurried talk in her office, seek 
to get at the underlying causes of his attitude 
Perhaps he is merely passing on the bullying he 
receives from a father or elder brother ; perhaps 
he is one of those dull youngsters held by force 
to an uncongenial academic program, who seeks 
to compensate for his growing sense of inferiority 
in the classroom by overbearing behavior towards 
his mates. Transfer to a class which gives play 
to mechanical aptitudes and allows him some 
sense of achievement, some small measure of suc- 
cess, may relieve this pressure for compensation ; 
or a change in attitudes toward him in the home 
may be brought about which will lessen his drive 
to assert himself at the expense of others. 

(Continued on page 387) 
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Children’s Friend in 


The 


Kewanee 
By 
V. R. MANNING 


It was the hottest day of a torrid July when | 
went to Kewanee (he thermometer stood at 96, 
As I walked down the railroad tracks with two 
Belgian workmen who were directing me to the 
Kewanee Boiler Works we met several groups of 


boys with bathing suits slung over their shoulders. 


1 


My mind went back to the days of the 


‘ole 





WapInc Poor D PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Libert Park, Kewanee, III. 
swimmin’ hole” and I wondered who had been the 
moving spirit in giving Kewanee boys a modern 
substitute for the swimming hole. 
I found E. E. Baker, President of the Kewanee 
Boiler Works, whom | had come to tell about our 


national program, a quiet, modest man who sug- 





IMMENSE SWIMMING Poot AND BATH HousE 


Northeast Park, Kewanee, III. 


gested I might enjoy a trip through the parks. 

After my tour of Liberty Park, Baker Park, 
the Park Board golf links and a stay of half an 
hour at the pool, where five hundred boys and 
girls were escaping the heat, I was still more 


eager to learn who had done so much for recrea 
tion in Kewanee. 

The Secretary of the Chamber of Commerc: 
G. Robert Galloway, gave me these facts as t 
Kewanee’s first citizen. 

In 1919 through the Chamber of Commerc: 
EK. E. Baker made a gift of $50,000 to the cit 
for parks and playgrounds, provided a Park Dis 
trict was formed, a Park Commission elected an 
bonds to the same amount issued by the Par! 
District. This was done and Mr. Baker wa 
elected President of the Park Commission. 

From this total fund of $100,000 North Ea: 
Park, an area of 18 acres, was purchased. |) 
1922 the swimming pool in this park, 300 feet long 
by 135 feet wide, was built. It was opened in 
1923. 

In 1921 from the same fund Chautauqua Park, 
another area of 18 acres, was opened. It is 
wooded tract and has facilities for several picnic 
grounds and a tourist camp. 

In 1923 Liberty Park, a small playground with 
wading pool, sand pits and playground equipment, 
was opened. Here there are two playground 
supervisors during the summer. 

In 1924 Mr. Baker gave $35,000 more for ad 
ditional park space. An area of 110 acres was 
secured. In this park are two lakes, five miles of 
walks, three miles of roads and a nine hole public 
golf course. There are four groves for picnics 
and here on Sunday gather the Poles, Lithuanians, 





E. E. BAKER 


President Board of Park Commissioners, Kewanee, 
Park District 
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elgians and other racial groups. This new area 
as named Baker Park in deserved recognition 
its donor. 
[his year, as a final gift to this city, Mr. Baker 
s established a Community fund of $400,000 
own as Everitt E. Baker, Inc. 
lhe income from this fund is to be used for 
time for the benefit of Kewanee, “particularly 
establish, build, improve and maintain parks, 
iblic buildings, public baths and playgrounds ; to 
lp crippled children and to render financial aid 
worthy young people seeking an education.” 
(he fund is to be handled by a self perpetuating 
rd of Directors. Under present plans at least 
$5,000 a year will be available for park and play- 
und purposes. With this fund the next step 
Kewanee ought to be a year-round recreation 
tem with a trained recreation man in charge. 
Mr. Baker has shown the way to other citizens 
the country who want to find means of build- 
a better America. We need a Baker for our 
mal movement who will provide a fund so 
the Playground and Recreation Association 
a may reach the 400 cities of 8,000 
ition or more, still without a single play- 


\meric 


oe ss 
Visiting Teacher 
(Continued from page 385) 

en, too, the playground worker may, if a 
eood listener, glean much from the spontaneous 
boys and girls regarding the true inward- 
perplexing school and neighborhood situa- 
This is not to suggest the role of eaves- 
pper; but things surreptitiously whispered in 
may be loudly commented upon in the 
ind the true ringleader may appear in the 
e of his more or less innocent dummy. _In- 
sights thus gained may greatly aid the visiting 
to an evaluation of the elements in diffi- 

situations, 
e modern city school is wellnigh as complex 
community it serves; at its worst, it seeks 
‘ce all children into uniform moulds, regard- 
individual differences; at its best, it en- 
rs to understand its youthful clientele and 
fer each one the opportunities which will 
fully develop his abilities, enrich his inner 
cuide him in the formation of wholesome 
ests to occupy leisure time, and aid him in 
lection of a life occupation. The play- 
ground is also a highly artificial product of city 
litions. What the child inevitably loses in 


¢ 


freedom and fullness of life amid the hampering 
restrictions of a crowded quarter he may in part 
be compensated for if his work and play bring 
him in contact with wise adults who have not 
forgotten their own childhood and who have used 
the diverse opportunities and experiences of later 
years to build up an ever wider and deeper un- 
derstanding of youth—its instinctive drives, its 
peculiar idealisms, its often obscure and puzzling 
folkways. Such adults, whatever their immediate 
objectives, will work most effectively when they 
work together, supplementing one another’s 
knowledge and broadening one another's field of 
vision. 


Loop the Loop 
(A New Game) 

F. J. Lipovetz, director of summer recreation 
at Chisolm, Minnesota, has evolved a game known 
as Loop the Loop, which is designed to develop 
in boys and girls a sense of direction and a physio- 
logical body balance and equilibrium. 

A sixty by sixty foot square forms the playing 
field. The upper and lower sides are divided into 
one yard intervals, the division points having point 
values and being numbered from 0 to 100 from 
the center to both the left and right division points 
respectively. The other two sides are known as 
foul lines. 

The player is blindfolded and placed on the 
100 upper or AA line. He is turned around six 
times to the left and six times to the right and then 
faced directly toward the opposite 100 or BB line 
mark. On the command “go” the contestant at- 
tempts to walk in a straight line toward the oppo- 
site one-hundred point mark and continues walk- 
ing until he crosses the lower or BB line. Here he 
is stopped by the command “halt.” <A_ scorer 
registers the point value touched by the player. 
Following this, player makes an about face, and 
proceeds to walk toward the starting one-hundred 
point mark. He continues walking until the AA 
line is touched. Here he is again halted, the score 
is registered, he makes an about face turn and re- 
peats the procedure. The individual score is com- 
puted by adding the total number of points re- 
corded during walks 1 2 3 and 4. In computing 
team scores, the individual points scored are to- 
taled. Any number of players may take part. 

To make the game of greatest possible value, 
quiet should prevail during the progress of the 
contest. Noise, wind and sunshine are aids in de- 
tecting direction. 











A PLAYGROUND 


A Playground Established 
by Emil Bommer 


JONI S 
Emil Bom very modest man who loves 
children. . SI it very vivid area of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., testifies to the fact that, not only does 
he love childr t children love him also. At 
the corner of Del ind Classon Avenues, there 


is a small gatew is a large sign saying 


CHILDREN’ 


-DEN and, in smaller letters, 
“Open to Cl er 11 years of age—Estab- 
lished 1908 by mer \bove the sign flies 
an American n each side of the flag sits 
a wooden soldi ue uniform. These soldiers 
were cut out Bommer himself eighteen 
years ago vl e started this project and they 
have guarded teway ever since. 
As one ent iance of color bursts upon 
the view. nmer believes that children 














M MER PLAYGROUND 
klyn, N. Y 


like bright color | all the equipment of this 


playground is | green with bright red trim- 
mings. 
The playg composed of five back yards 
| 


thrown togethe nd each ty] 
oy < e " itl 
a little red fence with 


e of equipment has 


its own prope! e, with 


a gateway built ind it. The swings have.a 
further protection of wire that none of the chil- 
dren may be hurt by the enthusiastic swingers. 


of swings for older girls, 
older 


small children. 


There is on 


another with swi for boys and eight 


swings espe the There 


are three seli pelled merry-go-rounds, nine 
see-saws, seven small slides and one giant stride. 


In addition t ‘e two very popular spiral fire 





IN BROOKLYN 














Emit BoMMER PLAYGROUND 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bapy Crips, 


escapes, used as slides, are continually crowd: 
to capacity with little boys and girls whose so! 
aim in life seems to be to get up to the top of 1! 
steps and have the joy of whizzing down the sli 
Cradles, with washable canvas tops, are provided 
for the little sisters and brothers who are brou 
W1 


there are not shade trees a slat roof is provick 


to the playground by the older children. 


that there may be ample protection from the sin 
Games and sand tables are another source 
great enjoyment. Parchesi, checkers and _ lotto 
are bought by the dozen each year and varnis! 
over that they may last through the six months 
during which the playgrounds are open. 
The sand tables are long, being marked off int 


twenty individual sections, and each section has 


a hole in one side, into which is set a galvaniz 


pail filled with damp sand. The children sit 
long benches at the side and make mud pies 
their hearts’ content, each with a pail of sand 
a moulding board all to himself. The pails may 
be taken out at night and the sand washed 
“Miss May” the children all call her 
has supervised this playground for the past 


A woman 
eighteen years. She appoints monitors from the 
children for the different sections of the play- 
ground to help her in settling the very few ques- 
tions which arise. Thus the children themselves 
have a part in their own government—and she says 
that never has an accident, above a few scratches, 
occurred on the playground, although the attend- 
ance varies from 200 to 700 children a day. 

Mr. Bommer is a spring hinge manufacturer. 


“h 


He owns the entire block in the heart of which 


this playground is situated. Most of the equip- 








Lael 
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was made in his factory, by his workmen. 
playground opens at the end of April and 


es the first of November. It is open all day 


day of school vacation excepting Saturday 
noon and Sunday and during school time 
3-5 in the afternoon and all day Saturday. 
anyone doubts that the children appreciate 
Emil Bommer has done for them, one visit 
s Children’s Paradise on some sunny summer 


on will speedily convince him to the con- 


Comment 
i from page 371) 


aking for granted the decent atti 

he essence of good sense and shows a 
knowledge of the boy mind. So also the 
caution that the code should be tied 
ing ideal motives and accepted for 


ke, not out of personal regard for the 


result hoped for is a code rather than a 

code so generalized and so con- 

hat there is just ground for hoping 

ntaneously applied to other situations 
which it was acquired, 

ion is left open whether, in addition 

vhich I should understand an in- 

iction fused with moral purpose—a 

carries automatically over into 

can be acquired. Upon this 

vould throw out this additional sugges- 

hen the generalized code has been 


be a reaction back from this 


of the game, so that the game 
yw vibrate into wider spaces in the 
ness and will stir the stream of life 
m in a way that will necessarily find 
a wider sphere. The game motive itself 
leeper and more generalized and its wider 
on thus be directly nourished. My own 
of this, unsupported at present by 
evidence, is that the flower nourishes 
as truly as the root the flower, that all 
‘ul discharge of personality springs from 
center of life and vibrates down to it, 
the same is true in some degree of the 
ite centers, the points from which the 
fork. So that something of a tendency 
eneralized than the original action is 
it each branch of the ways and is at 
able of being led toward discharge. 


But at present this is mere hypothesis. 

Of course in this whole matter there is the other 
question so soul-satisfyingly raised by Dr. Cooper: 
“What if you can secure these by-products? Are 
they worth securing, or at least are they so im- 
portant that we should greatly occupy ourselves 
about them?” I think one thing at least is pretty 
clear. These by-products are not the most im 
portant thing. So that, if we do try to widen the 
content of the child’s consciousness while play- 
ing, or otherwise to generalize his play motives, 
we must be wholly sure that in so doing we do 
not blur or weaken the original impulse nor de- 
prive it of that spontaneity, that wildness of pure 
and uncontaminated quality, that is its very life. 
Personally I think it can be done. Children al- 
ready differ much in the width-of-basis of their 
acts—in the matter of how deep they buzz. I have 
a feeling that such width-of-basis, with resulting 
identity of motive in different manifestations, can 
be cultivated by discreet suggestion. Here lies, 
I suppose, the very turning point of the age-long 
quarrel between morality and art, the gods and 
the police. 

So here are two great questions on which | con- 
fess myself capable of giving forth only an un- 
certain sound: 

(1) Can we do it? 


(2) Should we dare to try? 





Comment 
By 


I. C. WaLsH 


You are good enough to invite my comment on 
Rev. Dr. Cooper’s paper. Do play traits breed 
life traits? If you will allow me to leap at the 
answer, rather than plod towards it, | don’t think 
they do. They do something vastly more signifi- 
cant. They idicate life traits, already fixed be- 
fore play began and due to persist until there is 
a job for the sexton. 

I do not think it is even the first indication. 
The predominant characteristic of a child can be 
discerned long before it is big enough to play, and 
can be identified again twenty or fifty years later. 
Play is merely the first period of a child’s inde- 
pendent physical self-expression. The boy or girl 
who goes skating on a river doesn’t regard the 
rest of the universe as in the least degree impor- 
tant, and the child is a thousand times right. The 
only thing that matters at all is that the subliminal 
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ego, tucked away inside him some place, should 


have expression 1 e achieves that, the child 


| 


is living. If he not permitted to, the child’s 
spirit is in thrall. Even so, he is bound to go on 
seeking expression of the life impulse, adapting 
himself to all the restrictions with which changing 


conditions infest him. The nature of the limita- 


tions and accessories of play may determine 
whether the child’s expression of his personality 
carries him towards good or towards evil. 

You may observe that | regard the small human 
as essentially an individual, just as much as he is 
when he is seventy. His kingdom is within him. 
It is because I am convinced, to the point of dog- 
matic assertion, that play is the child’s natural 


means of self-expression, and therefore his in- 
alienable right | think of play for the child 
as an end, and not at all as a means to something 
else. I do not believe that what happens to a 
boy in play changes the essence of that boy one 
particle. He wi on have to stop playing, but 
he will go on finding himself now and again, in 
something that he does suspect is play, but 


which really is \fr. William Van Horne once 


told me he lone a day’s work since he 


stopped cutting wood with a bucksaw for his 
father. ) 

You see, therefore, that I look upon gangs, 
teams, playground ithletic associations and all 
the rest, as entitled to commendation only in so 
far as they conduce to overcome some obstacle 


to a boy’s playit ») releasing his soul in the way 
he yearns to Numbe rs and expense are of no 
consequence in the matter. Babe Ruth gets ex- 
actly the same enjoyment of the sense of power 
out of a home run that another man does from a 
three hundred yard drive from the tee, though the 
former has 50,000 to see him do it and the latter 
may have onl playing partner who did not 
even notice how the ball went. 

The child has the right to play. Civilization 
restricts his enjoyment of that right. We are jus- 
tified in demanding that civilization, as exempli- 
fied by the citi 
ing facilities for play 
virtuous it may feel, the child is 


one for this outrage by provid- 
But when it has done so, 
no matter how 
not in its debt. Not a bit. Every-day life con- 
tinues to buffet and he to respond according 
to what is in | [f he started life in daily bat- 
tles with his best chum, he is very apt to be found, 
in middle life, trying to stop a franchise grab, 
and to wind up in an organization for putting a 
| 


stop to the police third degree. No amount of 


drill, discipline or playground supervision could 


make that particular boy a bond salesman or 
moving picture magnate, any more than a wat: 
melon would become a pumpkin through being 
grown in the same cornfield. It might, for al! | 
know, acquire a pumpkinish flavor and still be a 
melon—or vice versa. But how much effort would 
that result be worth? Life is more or less doing 
that to us all the time, and some of us are hardy 
enough to resent it. 

Play is the child’s right. As long as he plays 
he does nobody harm by the exercise of his right. 


Nobody can justly exact from him a price for 


making use of his right. To require of him that 
because he has been allowed to play he ought to 
be willing to conform to something, or to hood- 
wink him into doing so, would be just plain out- 
rage. The tendency towards conformity, with 
its inevitable suppression of individuality, is al- 
ready so marked as to threaten the vitality of the 
race. There is much too much of it. We ought 
to interest ourselves in the opposite direction 


As to Character Training 


The question of character through play is one 
that is interesting both psychologists and prac- 
tical workers. The P. R. A. A. has recently been 
in correspondence with a number of leaders in the 
field of psychology who are working upon this 
problem. Hugh Hartshorne, who with Dr. May, 
is conducting a Character Education Inquiry at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, writes: 

“We hope to be able to create a battery of tests 
which shall be valid, reliable and standardized and 
which will be applicable to a sufficiently wide 
range of situations to make possible scientific ex- 
periment among workers. 

“We do feel that it is psychologically practicable 
to create such tests and that it will be only a matter 
of time before they will be quite as usable as our 
present educational and intelligence tests.” 

Dr. George A. Coe: 

These qualities are as a rule abstractions. ‘They 
do not yield us insight into causative factors, and 
they cannot be cultivated as such—that is, apart 
from the specific situations in which conduct takes 
place. The educational problem, then—and I 
judge the testing problem also—will have to be 
stated in terms, not of qualities or of virtues, but 
of changes wrought by the pupil’s conduct in ob- 
jectively determinable situations. I go even far- 
ther than this. I do not admit that it is even de- 
sirable to develop, say “loyalty” as such. Loyalty 
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her evil or good according to the object, the 
tion, and the purposes that are involved. 

Probably 
are some temperamental differences based 


e problem isn’t easy or simple. 


the endocrine glands, and these differences 
mportant for diagnosis of educational need 
There are likewise some 
of desirable habit that can be defined in a 


educational gain. 


objective way, as habits of diet, of prompt- 

of courtesy (not at all the same as the qual- 
courtesy, however). Beyond this, it seems 
we must fix attention upon specific types 

‘ion in specific types of situation, not upon 

ilized qualities. 

Park: 


iracter, undoubtedly, rests on certain innate 


fessor Robert E. 


teristics in the individual, but these char- 
istics get defined in the relation which the 


lividual establishes in the different groups of 


he is a member and with which he identi- 
s own personal interests. These are, first 
the family, the playground group, and then 
dual persons. Recreation should be a means 
tablishing relations in which the moral char- 
the individual might get definition. The 
haracter is very largely influenced by the 
ith which he associates, but that is because 


f 


ociation is intimate and because the gang 
e or less an outlaw organization, in conflict 
e rest of society. The participation in the 
idventures and in the same danger draws 


viduals of the group together and estab- 
intimacies which profoundly affect the in- 
Anything that appeals to 
gination of the individual, enlists his loy- 


personality. 
defines his ideal interests, will affect his 


believe, however, that any study that 
character as composed of abstract ele- 
nd factors—like aggressiveness, ambition, 
y, perseverence, self control—is 
get at the problem. 
\. Brownell: 
is nothing inherent in the activity of base- 
in itself would make a participant de- 
mg social, physical, mental, or emotional 
’ne can be made a cheat and a poor sport 
vell as one can develop the desirable char- 
ts. What effect does this have upon the 
It throws the emphasis upon 
in which an individual learns and not so 
In other words any 
situation can be made a developer of 


tuation ? 
n what he learns. 


traits by whatever activity you want to 


use. It cannot be said that track and field games 
develop initiative more than natural gymnastics. 

Another aspect of the matter which will have to 
be more clearly understood before we know just 
what traits are developed is that of the transfer 
of training. Is it true that majors in physical 
education, who have had three times as much ex- 
posure to games and other forms of physical edu- 
cation as ordinary students, cheat less in propor- 
tion to those who are physically unfit to take stren- 
uous work? The carry over of traits into life 
situations is very little understood and certainly 
not proved to any degree of satisfaction. Golfers 
are apt to spend a good deal of time playing and 
yet the magazines are full of stories about men 
who take their defeats well and those who take 
them very ill. It is claimed that posture carries 
over from the special class to the life situation, 
but the debutante slouch is a much more prevalent 
posture than we can attribute to lack of posture 
training. 

The matter of the age of the individual must 
also be considered. If a student gets to be 18 
years old without much exposure to games, can 
you, by introducing even the finest type of exer- 
cise affect his control of temper, or his ability 
to distinguish rhythms? I again return to the fact 
that the effect of activity varies greatly with con- 
ditions and that we must avoid saying “basketball 
develops good sportsmanship.” It really should 
be said, “good teaching develops good sportsman- 
ship.” Character building begins so far back in 
the life of the individual that most of the mental 
specialists now say that the first three years lay 
the foundations of character so firmly that the 
later training is merely a question of the addition 
of facts to our general knowledge, and cannot 
radically change emotional habits which have been 
formed. 

The effect of tradition on incoming students 
would make an interesting study. In a school 
where the usual attitude is one of indifference to 
the thrills of basketball, the attitude of a freshman 
would be very largely conditioned by the opinion 
of the upper classmen. If the student was re- 
quired to play basketball even the most excellent 
coach could not get the same results as if the 
coaching was done in a school where there was 
fine spirit and loyalty. This change would not be 
due to the sport but to the general teaching situa- 
tion. 

The foregoing discussion is all on the negative 
aspect of the case, but it is a necessary clearing 
up which must be made before we really attack the 
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problem. I believe that conduct values can be 
ingrained by the following means: 
Rules 1. D with children the reason why 
a particular been made; what the conse- 
quences. wil everybody broke them; en- 
courage thet k out reasons for other rules; 
allow then t games of their own and make 
their own yw them to referee or umpire 


1 
} 
i 


when they « yw they know and understand 


the rules: ; m to teach other children how 
to play the 


Praise 2 centive should be used spar- 


ingly when the ren already have a high de- 
sree of skil lt much more valuable in the 
case of chi are not so good and who be- 
“ome eas ¢ 

Personal lhe tendency of children 
to hero wors! ell known. The teacher must 
live up to t precepts which she tries to teach. 
This is espe ue of keeping one’s temper. 
Children are mt more sensitive to other peo- 
ple’s emotior turbances than is commonly 
supposed. The hould be taught to laugh at 
their own n but not too much in the way 
of altruism sl be expected. After all fighting 
is one of tl i] of development. The 
proper method boxing and sparring may be 
used to subli his in but we should not 


seek to elimi1 

Resp nsib1 
you already) is One 
\Vhen you begin to try to help 


Helping others to do what 
f the best methods of 


learning anyt 


another pet to play tennis, you learn much 
more about me than in all your previous 
training put | do not believe that chil- 
dren have been encouraged to do as much for 
themselves hould have been. Everybody 
has had the experience of satisfaction in actually 
making something for himself, and in showing it 
to others. The fact that it belongs to you makes 


it vastly more interesting to you than if it were 
someone else’ The application which I would 
like to make here is in the matter of apparatus. 

uught ready made which children 
would be delighted to make. Pride in things 
[f decisions are always 


Too much 


comes with ownership. 
made by someone else how can children grow in 
their ability to choose wisely? They must somie- 
how experiet ccess and failure in order to <e- 
velop a sens« udgment. Grownups must make 
safe opportut 
and see whether they work. 

Perhaps these suggestions will suffice to show 


for children to make decisions 


that in my opinion the secret of character building 


lies in the teaching situation as it is taught and 
in the activity itself. 1 could name many more 
ways in which our graduates in physical educat 
need help to see the broad aspects of our wi 
If the teacher is to be held responsible for 


character of her students, then she should | 


more emphasis on the nature of children and 
on the specific techniques of the activities w! 
she is to use. 

You ask for suggestions as to how these ch: 
ter traits can be scientifically measured and 
ied. I will try to list a number of problems y 
might be used as thesis subjects in Universiti 
Colleges. 

1. Expose a group of men or women who 
made one or more teams in college to a situation 
where the easiest solution to the problem as 
is to look in a book, and ask them not to look ir 
book. This situation would have to be arrang 
so that the experimenter could see the group with- 
out being seen by them, and the forbidden 
placed conveniently. This is by no means as sim- 
ple as it sounds, but a study along this general 
line might yield some interesting information. A 
control group would have to be used composed 
of people who had had little or no training in 


The situation might have to be 


team games. 
varied in a number of ways, but a research stu- 
dent would no doubt be able to improve on this 
bare outline. 

2. In a teaching situation with which I am ac 
quainted, the instructor was much distresse 
the lack of good sportsmanship displayed by her 
pupils. A plan was formulated so that the pupils 
themselves discussed the various elements by 
which one could distinguish good sports from bad 
This list was posted and the instructor kept track 
of the number of times her students failed to live 
up to the qualifications. The spirit improved 
noticeably. 

3. Another method of attack might be to make 
a list of questions involving moral judgments and 
ask for answers from a group of people who hai 
had a thorough exposure to team games, a group 
which specialized in individual sports like golf, 
and a group which led a sedentary life. 

4. Another type of expériment is to take a 


11S- 
ul 


group of people who are admittedly above s 
picion, as rated by a number of competent judges, 
and compare their training along physical lines 
with a group of people who are perhaps neutral 
in this respect, or if possible, a group which shows 
signs of bad quality traits, such as criminals 

5. A close analysis of exactly what activities 
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i lesson as taught by a successful teacher fruitful source of education—especially in the 
taught by a poor teacher, might yield some earlier periods of life. Character and personality 
rht as to what elements are emphasized by are expressions of the results of educational influ- 
teachers. Of course there would be disagree- ences and experiences—good, indifferent or bad 
as to the people to be included in such a on heredity. 

' croup, but it ought to be possible in a large school According to my definition our “play-life” is that 
like Detroit to get a unanimous opinion as portion of our lives that is made up of a search for 
successful and ten unsuccessful teachers. a realization of or a memory of satisfaction. Ac- 

tudy would, of course, have to be conducted cording to my definition, our “work-life is the 
series of months in order to get away from other part of our lives that is made up of our 
ons which occur to even the best efforts to avoid, prevent, escape from, endure or 
[he most important factor in an in- forget dissatisfactions. Our “work-life” is, there- 
his sort is that of determining the fore, a source of education. 
jectives for each teacher to reach in The education—personality—character—pro- 
me duced does not depend on the mere experience 
nd analysis of situations in which (activity, games, sport or recreation) but rather 
judgments are required would on the quality or character of the satisfactions 
deal in focusing an investigation of that satisfy us. There are in the play of children 
hove-named problems. satisfactions through cruelty, selfishness, jealousy, 
factor which contributes most to- sensuous feelings. You have seen the play of 
aits is the full and intelligent par- youth that satisfies through dishonesty, unfairness, 
m- t tion of the children (old and young) in every discourtesy, treachery, viciousness, vulgarity. 
( eir games ; including appara- There is a play of maturity that satisfies through 
sisting in coaching where pos- unscrupulous business success, unfair advantage, 
other business which may seem dishonesty, viciousness, crime, sexual promiscuity, 
- ! r the group to undertake. The part sedentary entertainment. 
' he teacher must play is to direct activity All these satisfactions make character. 
itest good is derived from it. She The self-same games, sports or recreations may 
guide who must combine ta-t and lead to a wholesome or unwholesome satisfaction 
ls depending upon the nature of the conditioned 
Storey, M.D.: stimuli that make the game, sport or recreation 
u will have some very real suc satisfying to the individual concerned. Football 
c he relation between recrea- may emphasize honesty or dishonesty, gentleman- 
- iracter. Recreation 1s a very broad ly conduct or brutishness, the romance of sex or 
ter is a composite conception. All the grossness of sensuous pleasure. 
social and somatic experiences of The self-same sport or recreation may satisfy 
ught to bear upon his heredity one person and dissatisfy another. In the one 
‘ composite a something which we case the character product might easily be in direct 
‘personality. The results may be antithesis to the other. 
. (Jur mental, social and somatic It is not the game played but how it is played; 
= vy be recreational experiences ; but it is not the sport but the incentive that urges 
= tions of a little child, a college student, the sport; it is not the recreation but the senti- 
ired business man, or a retired col- ment that dominates it—that count in the building 
- ary a greal deal. The recreations and maintenance of character. 
ber of a car-barn gang, a street walker, 


burglar are very different from the rec- Recreation Week in 


ad » - 
ind | classify as wholesome. 


ail f child! ood, the sports of youth and Nashville 


ii ions of maturity are all names that (Continued from page 382) 

- My definition of play is that it is the met in morning and afternoon sessions Friday as 
- the realization, or memory of satis- a part of the Recreation Week program. Speakers 
fate hese satisfactions may be somatic, so- from all parts of the South took part in the pro- 
tal. They may be instincts, sentiments gram, and the delegates attended in a body the 
1eS 


seems to me that p'ay is the most indoor program Friday evening and the mammoth 
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field meet and picnic at Shelby park Saturday, 


which brought the week toa close. 


A Half Holiday Declared 


Saturday’s events opened with a parade through 


the downtown district, headed by Mayor Howse, 
who had declare i halt-holiday in honor of the 
event, and had requested all employees of the city 
to take part in the parade. Hundreds of auto- 











ARCHERY 


mobiles, a troop of cavalry, a platoon of police and 


four bands finally reached She'by Park, and there 
Nashville citizens, young and old, experienced 
something new in the life of the city. Bank pres- 


idents mingled with un-collared laborers and took 


part in croquet matches, horse shoe pitching, 
volley ball, cage ball, playground ball and New- 


comb ball. Organized teams from the schools 


and colleges played match games of hockey, 
cer, and speed ball. Boys by the hundreds ent 


the stilt contests, the marble tournament and 


kite tournament. Fair maidens, who recalled 


days of Robin Hood and Little John, shot ar 
with remarkable accuracy at distant targets 
tracting one of the largest crowds at the pai 

A sudden downpour of rain in the midst o 
activities failed to dampen the spirits of the 
mense crowd, and while some ran to the sli 
of automobiles, many continued their gam 
engrossed were they in the excitement 0} 
matches. 
Everybody in It 

Recreation Week was considered the bi 
thing of its kind ever undertaken in Nashville 
perhaps in the South. Who put Nashy 
Recreation Week over and how did they do 

The Board of Park Commissioners prot 


the movement, with the active cooperation of ev: 


recreational and physical education agency 11 
city. The churches, the settlements, comm 


centers, civic clubs, schools and colleges and 


c 


-d 


he 


e 


VS 


mayor and board of public works were enliste 


in the enterprise. An executive committec 


appointed which met from time to time wit! 


various groups, outlining plans and arousing 


enthusiasm. 


The publicity opened up three weeks betore- 


hand. The newspapers were more than genet 
with their space, they were almost prodigal. 
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ed the wide appeal to their readers and they 


ed news columns, editorials, cartoons and 
graphs to portray the value of the movement 


people. The two daily papers contained 
inches of copy and photographs dealing with 
ition Week, exclusive of the entire front 
)f a rotogravure section showing scenes at 
x field meet at Shelby Park. That means 
lumns of valuable white paper were used 
uaint the people of Nashville with the value 
lesome play and recreation. 

of the most valuable forms of publicity 

presence in Nashville for the week pre- 
Recreation Week of Dr. C. F. 
Secretary of the Playground and Recreation 


Stimson, 
\merica, who addressed the vari- 
c and luncheon clubs of the city. Each 
picture theater ran daily slides calling at- 
o the various features of the week, and 
1 was filled with posters in shop windows, 
mobiles and on the front and rear of 
irs 

Nashville’s ‘“‘first 
’ assures a continuation of the movement, 


tren ndous success ot 


lans are already being made toward perfect- 
permanent organization which will stage an 
Recreation Week. 


Practice and Theory 
(Continued from page 384) 


as beyond our means, with eight children 
fed, housed and clothed. Our golf was 
’ on a city street, with a wooden block or 
and a tree root for a shinny. 

Association 


Playground and Recreation 


t yet born. Howard Braucher was born 
to start those of my generation in the right 
\nd when he did grow up and in good time 
s place in social work, he spent too many 

or us, in the family welfare and other fields 


the way opened for him to start the country 


irally enough, the disadvantaged boy and 
stuffy tenement and treeless city streets, 
| the early attention of the Playground and 
tion Association. But now, adult recrea- 
pardon—/flay may have its day. 

ing to our knitting, how about it—workers 
Playground and Recreation Association! 
bout a new slogan, “Recreation for Social 


rs,” or “Play for Social Workers.” We 


in New York may play—some—at the Caroline 
Country Club. Where 
are we going to get them at a price we can afford 


Sut we need golf courses. 


to pay? 

Start us going, H. S. B. and you P. and R. A. 
“go-getters.” I'll volunteer as a high private in 
the rear rank when the bugle call is sounded. if 
Play ball! Who wants 


to play? Do you and you and you? Does he and 


volunteers are needed. 


she and we—social workers ? Do we know enough 
to play while we can, or are we “dumb-bells,” even 


as was I yesteryear? 


Westchester Pitches a 
Music Tent 


(Continued from page 378) 


all times as a soloist, blending their voices and 
coloring their work with a skill that never made 
their singing monotonous.” 

Speaking not musically, but in terms of human 
values, what an immense amount of self- 
expression and happiness the 1,800 got from being 
in the chorus! The people of one town report 
that a human grouch has turned into the proverbial 
ray of sunshine as a result of this new interest 
in life. 

The Eisteddfod idea was introduced on the 
second evening of the festival, when there were 
final competitions in choral singing between the 
various towns. Local voice and instrumental 
soloists appeared. 

The leading spirits behind the festival were 
Mrs. Chester G. 
recreation commission, and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
Others 


Marsh, director of the county 


president-chairman of the commission. 
working hard for the success of the undertaking 
Mortimer Wiske, festival director, and 
the special committee consisting of H. H. Flagler, 
Kurt Schindler, Clarence M. Woolley, and Felix 
M. Warburg. 
was excellent. 

An aftermath of appreciation has come from 


were C, 


Cooperation throughout the county 


many who found the festival an inspiration. 
Take, for example, one old man who rather shyly 
approached Mrs. Marsh. “Thank you for this,” 
he said. “In my old country, I was organist. 
Here, my job is watchman. I have no opportunity 
for music, so I grow away from music. But 


tonight, I find it again.” 











What Constitutes Adequate Provision for 
Children’s Play? 


(From A ee , Hanmer in The Survey, 
ly 15, 1925) 

Through the studies being made by the Social 
Division of the Regional Plan of New York and 
Its Environs, under the direction of Lee F. Han- 
mer, an attempt being made to answer the 
question: How much play space? Where lo- 
cated? Hoy yped and equipped? How 
administered ? 

Children at pl ve been counted, the kind 
of activity reported, the space in actual use meas- 
ured, and it | found that each child play- 
ing in a prope | out and supervised play- 
ground requit erage 93 square feet of 
space. This is f hildren’s playgrounds, not for 
athletic and 1 lds Little children in the 
sand box use | pace; larger ones taking part 


in playgrout require more. An easily 


remembered stat rd is 100 square feet for each 
child using the pla round ata civen time. 


What iS tl e x1mun pe 
expected to be using the 


I 


rcentage of the child 
population that 1 be 


playground at any time? Careful checking within 


a radius of on ter mile of playgrounds under 


a wide range litions in many cities shows 


that about one enth of the population from 5 


to 15 vears e may be found on the play- 


rounds. 


This stud revious studies have shown 
that only about ot venth of the district having 


Yet 


tudy of school playgrounds, 


playgrounds given time. 


the inclusion 


near which practically all of the children are as- 
sembled five d each week for their school 
work (thus bi ich more likely to use the 
playground nd t sumption that all play- 
grounds can at ild be open all the time and 
well administet | to the adoption of a stand- 
ard which required play space sufficient to accom- 
modate at one time at least one-fourth of the chil- 
dren from five t fteen years of age living in the 
play district. Si each child at play needs 100 


square feet, thet Id be on this basis, 25 square 
apita for the child popu- 


This 


feet of playground per 


lation from five to fifteen years of age. 


appears to bi standard for American cities 


in general. In _ residential districts zoned for 


single-family houses with private yards, obviously 


3° a) 


less public playground space would suffice. 
city planner must take into consideration the | 
situation and the future possibilities of each 
tion planned, and as far as possible adapt 
planning to both present and future needs. 


Space requirements for children’s play 


been so much a matter of guess work that 
seemed desirable to spare no pains in making t! 
During the si 


study thorough and dependable. 


mer all the playgrounds in Manhattan 


visited, most of them twice or oftener, and count 


were made of the children attending them. 
a result of the observations two playgrounds 
selected for intensive study. 
kins Square Playground, at Tenth Street 
Avenue A, and St. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Second Avenue. Ty 


Gabriel’s Playgrow 

counts were taken at each of these grounds, 
notations were made as to whether the attend 
was “sparse,” “minimum,” “maximum,” or “ 
crowded.” The number of children on each | 


of apparatus and the number playing in 
pavilions and on the open spaces of the p 


ground were carefully noted. A measurement 


taken of the area of the two playgrounds, inc! 
ing the space occupied by buildings and apparatt 
The attraction of the swings, slides and seesaw 


was demonstrated by the fact that on the Tomp 


kins Square Playground about 60 per cent of 
children were usually found on the 


] 
| 
I 


which occupied only about 16 per cent of the 


tire playground. 


swings were occupied there were usually an eq 
number of children either swinging others or w: 
ing their turns, so the maximum capacity of eac 
The slides and 


junglegym were carefully observed and the nu 


swing was rated at two children. 


ber of children who could use this apparatus ¢ 


fortably was noted. Then the children o1 


open play spaces in the playgrounds were count 


The 


necessary for different types of playground gai 


and their space requirements noted. 


was also studied and given consideration in rea 


ing the final conclusions. In five out ot! 


twelve counts at Tompkins Square Playground 
the grounds were being used at a comfortal 
From this data the avera: 


maximum capacity. 
Space requirement per child was found to l« 


appal itu 


It was found that when all t 


e 


il 


These were Jo 





— ons 








ADEQUATE 


[hat is, the largest number of chil- 


who can comfortably play on the Tompkins 


: 


ayground, which is 21,123 square feet 


or one child for each 93 square 


power of a 


playground is shown 


data from an attendance count 
ound ina densely populated Man- 
rom Ist block 
2nd 
3rd 
4th “ 
Sth “ 
6th “ 
greater distance 
ce from the first three blocks sur- 


yground usually constitutes about 
for the usual play district 


CKS 1 qius. 


Therefore if play- 
laced closer together, as they should 


quate system, and each public school, 


he buildin: 


1 
a 21ven play 


ormal place of daily assemblage for 
ittractive playground open 

chool hours, we have concluded 
lable to expect that at least one- 


of one-seventh of the child popu- 
ve most of the time using these play 


e, as already indicated, it was 
ve should plan sufficient playground 
uarter of the child population be- 


s of five and fifteen years. On the 


square feet for each child playing, 


yground space would be required for 


child population that is to 
center. 


ion would be safeguarded to a large 


ls would adopt the policy of 


boar 
ynection with each grammar schoo! 
of outdoor play space for each 
liding lhe temptation to locate 
on the playground must 


new space acquired not only 


n to the building but also for a 
expansion of the playground 
ew site with a complete new school 


the old one is the best solution. 
New 


vere found to measure up to the 


studied in Greater 


districts 


juirement, and 68 fell below 40 per 


» adequacy. The other districts 


+) per cent and 100 per cent 


grouped as follows: 


60 per cent of needed play space 
per cent of needed play space 
100 per cent of needed play space 


to 3U 
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PLAY 

The play-district map for Manhattan south of 
18lst Street shows to what extent this borough 
of Greater New York measures up to a very con- 
servative standard of play space requiremeiits. 
The “recreation piers” as well as the school and 
Park playgrounds were included in the inventory. 
The actual facts at present are even less favorable 
than these figures indicate, as many of the school 
playgrounds listed in this study are not open tor 


1 


use after school hours, because of lack of tunds 


to provide for supervision and play leadershiy 


\n East Side section of Manhattan that 1s 
ereatly in need of playgrounds is Sanitary Dis- 
trict No. 36, lving east of the Bowery between 


Rivington and Third Streets. It has no public 
playgrounds except very limited space in connec- 
tion with two school buildings. There is only one 
vacant lot in the district, twenty-five feet wide 
The child population five to fifteen years of age 
is 5,666. The accompanying map of the district 
showing the location of the various educational, 
religious and social agencies is typical of many 
densely populated areas in American cities where 
suitable provision for children’s play has not yet 
been made. The following are some significant 


facts about this district: 


x. SE rr ee rrr 24,135 
PRE oeGreyaeaccaudettass tenders nn eee 4,887 
Population density per acre............. 514 

(The British Ministry of Health has set 

up as the desirable standard for hous 

ing, 60 to 100 persons per acre) 

Children five to fifteen years of age....... 5,666 
Children under five years ee 3,853 
) 


Public schools within the district. 
(One other just outside) 
SS es ees Se Sreleaia Raseis Stak 5 


ES eas ata ale saints Gia acd ose ad ihe ] 

On a Saturday afternoon late in March a street 
census of children’s activities was taken in this 
district. With the aid of a number of Columbia 
University students the count was made on al! the 
streets at the same time, thus avoiding duplication. 
There were 3,078 children on the streets either 
Of 2,178 


apparently between the ages of five and fifteen 


playing or idling about. these were 


years. Such games as are taught in the school 
and park playgrounds or improvised activities 
were engaging 55 per cent of the children, while 
45 per cent were idling about, with the exception 
of a few who were tending babies, selling papers, 
The list 
miscellaneous activities noted gives an interesting 


shining shoes, or going on errands. of 
picture of child life on the streets of a great city: 

Playing ball; jumping rope ; marbles ; handball ; 
matching picture cards; bouncing ball; playing 


with balloons ; walking ; tag; sailing boxes in gut- 
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ter; riding bicycles; riding velocipedes; playing 
with paper boxes; taking care of baby; running 
around; roller skating; marking pavement with 
chalk ; pavement checkers ; gathering wood ; play- 
ing with doll; building fire; playing with old tire; 
sweeping street ; stoop ball; selling papers ; buying 
candy at stand; newspaper fight; playing cards; 
playing on cellar door; bootblack; watching 
motorcycle ; hop-scotch; playing with dog; hitch- 
ing on to autos; basketball; pass ball; hoop roll- 
ing; fencing with sticks; tip cat; riding hobby 
horse ; climbing fence. 

In this district there is an unused cemetery oc- 
cupying a space of 19,671 square feet in the cen- 
ter of a block. The grave stones have been re- 
moved and tablets set into the surrounding walls. 
There is an entrance from Second Avenue barred 
by a heavy iron gate. On the streets within two 
blocks of this unusued cemetery were counted 
1,868 children playing as best they could under 
the difficult conditions of New York street traffic. 
Within this same area three children were killed 
in street accidents during the previous year. If 
the average number of accidents to each fatality 
throughout the city holds for this district, as it no 
doubt does, about seventy-five children in this 
small area were injured during the year to such 
an extent as to bring them into the records of the 
police department. Washington, D. C., has con- 
verted one of its abandoned cemeteries into a play- 
ground for children 

On the minimum basis adopted for this study, 
this district should have 141,660 square feet of 
public playground space—about 3.26 acres. Its 
two schools now provide 7,300 square feet of in- 
door and 6,732 square feet of outdoor play space, 
a total of 14,032 square feet. This is not at pres- 
ent available after school hours, except for seven 
weeks in the summer when it drew an attendance 
of 61,500 during the forty-two days of the sum- 


mer playground period. 


- 

Twenty-Five Years Ago 

Miss Ellen Tower, who was Chairman of the 
Committee of Playgrounds of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association, responsible 
for the organization of the playgrounds of Boston 
which are so intimately associated with the be- 
ginning of the recreation movement in America, 
has kindly given us permission to publish the fol- 
lowing instructions to playground workers issued 
in 1900. 


The Sessions of the Playgrounds are deter- 





YEARS AGO 


If a yard 
is shaded in the morning it is open from nine 
twelve o’clock; if shaded in the afternoon fro 
two to five o'clock, six days per week. 


mined by the falling of the shadows. 


Matrons are required to arrive fifteen minui«s 
before the hour of opening. 

They are to admit a certain number of the older 
boys and girls who will sweep the yard, gather up 


the rubbish and put it in the waste barrels ; open 
the sand box, bring out from the basement the 
pails and shovels, seats and toys; put the toys in 


places where the children can conveniently play 
with them, and where they can remain during 
session. These preparations are to be made |ie- 
fore the hour of opening. 


The gates are to be unlocked and the children 
admitted punctually at the designated time (not 


before). 

The different toys should be put in the charge of 
children who are old enough to act as monitors 
and to be responsible for the toys. 

This can be done by relays, no child should be 
forced to undertake this duty against his will, 
nor be kept too long at his post, as children grow 
weary and restless in a short time. 

A program of occupation and amusement should 
be arranged for each day in the week—sewing 
cards on one day, “cutting out” on another, march- 
ing on another and so on. The routine is leit to 
the discretion of the matron as the character and 
tastes of the children vary in different localities. 

The sand is provided for little children; larger 
boys and girls must not play in it unless they have 
babies to care for and amuse. 

The use of the express wagons should be re- 
stricted to a certain time. Larger boys and girls 
may run with it and draw it, but they must allow 
the little ones to ride. 

No large children are permitted to sit or ride 
in the wagons. 

Sewing cards must not be given to children 
under seven years of age, nor to any child who has 
dirty hands. 

The cards must be worked by the Kindergarten 
Method ; only a single thread of worsted showing 
on the wrong side. 

Matrons must enforce this rule as it economizes 
worsted, and they must insist upon clean hands. 

The children should gather the toys together 
and bring them to the matron before the close of 
the session; but matrons should not take time to 
put them in order until after the children have left. 

The library books must be carefully guarded 
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and only loaned to children who are trustworthy, 


r who can be watched. 
The office of librarian should be entrusted to 


ie most responsible boys and girls, in rotation. 
Lists must be kept of books received, loaned 
and returned. 


No one is allowed to take books or toys from 


ne ¥ rd. 


Boys and girls of any age may be admitted ; but 
the older ones prove troublesome, or interfere 
ose who are younger they must be sent out 


immediately as the Sand Gardens are designed 


specially for little children who cannot go far 
way from home 


The matron must keep a daily record of attend- 
ance and a diary in which she should give a brief 
history of each day in the playground. 


has strated the 


recre non 


Obtaining Recreation 


Lands 


(Continued from page 374) 


sheet of water surrounded by 100 acres 
land. Seventy-two acres purchased dur- 
School 


beginning of a chain of 


past vear by the Joard on the 
will be the 
elting that portion of the city. 


~ 


This pur- 


made 


St iS necessary ten years in advance 
iccount of a proposed auction sale. 
irvellous growth of the cities on this 
lang Winston, High Point and Greensboro— 
fact that miles are not what 
were, paving having smoothed them. 
park system can now be obtained in 
of settlement, consisting of land not 
or building or 


be used for tourist camps, hikes and 


farming purposes, but 


a broad scale. 
Shipton’s prophecy made in 1641 that 
without horses shall go” has indeed 
lled. North Carolina now has 302,232 
irs, triangle being used by thousands each 
utomobile is too useful, too enjoyable. 
low down this progress on wheels with 
€ation centers with proper leadership and 
territory between our city llimits not 
ndustrial center but a center of small 
cre parks that will make our community 


vealthier, but happier and healthier. 
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An Experiment in Interna- 
tional Athletics 


By 
DANIEL CHASE 
State Department of Education, New York 


The floating college which under the auspices 
of New York University will take a party of 400 
American college men around the world is plan- 
ning through its Department of Physical Educa- 
tion to demonstrate American athletics and Ameri- 
the different countries 


can sportsmanship in 


visited. A corps of competent athletic instructors 
and coaches will be in charge of the men, and 
teams will be organized in practically every known 
form of athletic competition. These teams will 
be trained on board ship in the two gymnasiums 
and will practice on shore at the frequent stops. 

While competition in baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball and similar highly organized sports may not 
be possible in many of the foreign countries, the 
university is planning to have its students ready 
to compete in any of the sports in which the dif- 
the 
visited are proficient. There will be instruction in 
football and cricket. 


ferent colleges or institutions of nations 


soccer, association Crews 
will be selected for cutter races, swimming teams 
will be picked and individuals coached to compete 
in wrestling, boxing, fencing, tennis, golf and 
similar activities. Naturally track and field sports 
will be kept in the foreground as competition in 
these events will always be possible, and games 
like volley ball, playground baseball, cage ball, 
and the various forms of relay races will be used. 

The University coaching department is not ex- 
pecting to fill its boys with the ambition to leave 
a trail of continuous victories around the globe. 
It aims rather to inspire them with the ideal that 
they are to demonstrate the highest type of Ameri- 
can sportsmanship in every land touched. In 
cooperation with the International Sportsman- 
ship Brotherhood they hope to create better rela- 
tions between the sportsmen of the world and to 
call attention of all interested in sports to the pos- 
sibilities of better friendship and fuller under- 
standing between the peoples of the earth through 
the medium of athletic contests. The gospel of 
“fair play” and “a sporting chance for the under 
dog,”’ which is the motto and slogan of the Sports- 
manship Brotherhood, will be upheld, and the 
Fourteen Points in Sportsmanship adopted by the 


department will be practised as far as possible. 











How the Community Idea Functions at 
Jackson Heights 


Jackson Heights, situated within the limits of 


Greater New York City, is a unique apartment 
house communit omposed of approximately 


1 1 
| 


fifteen hundred families who own and maintain 


their apartments on a cooperative p!an and handle 
their community affairs hkewise. The common 
interest of the residents and the element of restric- 


tion which the 1 lat ot ownership imposes adopts 


1 


itself ideally to the working 


out of community 
programs and activities 

The community idea of self control in civic and 
recreational matters was begun in Jackson Heights 
nine years ago and has functioned so adequately 
in meeting the needs of the locality that its 
permanency is an accepted fact, although the new 
problems which arise must still be dealt with in 
a more or less experimental way. 

At the center of the community activity is a 
Community Council, membership in which every 
resident may hold upon payment of a small fee. 
This Council coordinates, supervises and promotes 
the various activities and organizations of Jackson 
Heights, cooperates with all agencies in improving 
residential features, and fosters civic pride and 
responsibility. The work of the Council is 
directed by a Board of Governors composed of 
fifteen men and women elected at large in the 
annual community election. 
A vital point this organization is the inter- 
relation of the Council and all the clubs and or- 
ganizations of the locality. Every one of the latter 
must become affiliated with the Central governing 


body before it will be recognized and every resi- 





dent must first become a member of the Council 
before he is eligible to membership in any of the 
clubs. In this way, all community interests vir- 
tually lock arms. At present there are ty 


clubs thus affiliated. 


Community Club House 

Under the immediate supervision of the Hoard 
of Governors of the Community Council is the 
management of the Community Club House. The 
Club House has a dining room, a large audito: 
which may be readily converted into a ball room 
or lecture hall, stage equipment for dramatics, club 
rooms, pool rooms and bowling alleys. It is 
center of all social and community activities 
its facilities are at the service of the memb 
the Community Council. 


Tennis Club 
Tennis is perhaps the oldest and most popular 
The rapid 


qe 


erowth of the Tennis Club is evidence of this 


form of recreation at Jackson Heights. 


fact. Beginning with one court constructed with 
the first apartment house building and less than 
a score of members, the Club has expanded until 
it now has five hundred senior members and about 
one hundred junior members. Nineteen well kept 
courts in close proximity to the various apartment 
groups are now available to the players. The 
Jackson Heights Club is the second largest tennis 
club in New York. 
Playgrounds 

The children are divided into three groups, ac- 
cording to their ages. The kindergar- 
ten group, including children up to six 
years of age, has a playground special) 
equipped to meet its needs, with a care- 


taker always present. Children of th 

y ° and 
ages 6-12, constitute another group and 
have two separate playgrounds, while 
children over 12 form a senior group, 
having the use of a large recreation 
. e . ] 
field with a baseball diamond and vol- 
ley ball courts, and an athletic director 
to supervise them. 


Community Gardens 


Opportunity for gardening is afford- 
ed at Jackson Heights by the presen! 
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use of certain portions of the land which are sub- 

into individual plots. These are assigned 

for the season to tenant-owners who are members 
s Garden Association. 

cardens began in 1915 as an outgrowth of 

ir. The development has been steady and 

ire now about two hundred gardeners en- 

In the Autumn 

e gardeners hold a county fair in which they 


in this interesting work. 
splay samples of their produce. Barn dances 
her features are held in conjunction with the 


lf Clut 


Jackson Heights Golf Course with nine 
vering forty-five acres was recently de- 
ve, by the editor of Spalding’s publica- 
tior e first and only community golf club on 
It has the distinction of being the course 
nearest the center of Manhattan and can 


be hed from there 1n twenty-five minutes. 


Church 


community idea has also been applied to 
the religious life of the community. In June, 
1923, a Community Church was erected and resi- 
dents, irrespective of their faiths and denomina- 
Within a 
twenty-one denominations were repre- 


vere invited to affiliate with it. 


in its membership. 
future of the community movement in 
Jackson Heights will 


r many of the problems which it will en- 


be an interesting field of 


must sooner or later be met elsewhere. 
these may be mentioned the permanent 
by the tenant-owners of the play- 
tennis courts and other recreational 
e burden of this problem is made espe- 

because of the high values of land 
greater New York City and also the 


11 


all of the apartments at Jackson Heights 
unded by large gardens and lawns, only 
hirty-three to forty per cent. of the land being 
built upon. The necessity of parks for play and 
recreation is not as urgent as in the sections where 
every foot of space is covered by brick or con- 


her problem of the future will be the in- 
‘rease of the population in the community which 
is easily capable of caring for fifty or sixty thou- 
sand people. The community plan of local gov- 
t must expand with the future increase 
in the number of the residents. 
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The State “M” in Missourt 


By 
Henry S. Curtis, Pu.D. 


When E. Lansing Ray, of the Globe Democrat, 
asked me to estimate the number of medals we 
should need for our standard athletics, | said we 
should want 10,000 if St. Louis came in and 
5,000 if she did not. As it eventuated, St. Louis 
did not come in, but we have now ordered 19,000 
medals for this year and the orders are still com- 
ing in at the rate of from two to three hundred 
every day. 

Of these medals, Kansas City has won 2,500. 
The requirement is that in order to win, students 
must refrain from tobacco, must have their teeth 
attended to by a dentist, must overcome obvious 
physical defects and come up to weight. Almost 
no incentive that has been possible heretofore has 
made boys and girls eager to go to a dentist to 
have their teeth attended to or to go to a doctor 
for a physical examination. 
as high as thirty-five pupils have gone from a 


Jut in some cases 


single school in one day to dentists in order that 
they might be eligible to compete for the state 
medals. 

Last year there were 63 state high school letters 
and 66 college letters won. This year, we have 
given out something over 600 of these letters and 
have applications on hand for three hundred more 
which we have not thus far been able to fill be- 
cause the factory has been unable to make them 
fast enough. 

Thus far this year there have been six teachers’ 
letters, one college letter and three high school 
letters won from Kansas City, but we have sent 
out 700 examination blanks for students and teach- 
ers competing and about 400 applications for state 
letters. Many of these will be turned in before 
the close of the school year. 

Just now in a good many cities, special evenings 
are being devoted to the giving out of these letters 
and medals in connection with the closing week 
of school. 

The Department of Physical Education also has 
charge of health teaching in the schools. The pro- 
gram calls for at least one period a week from the 
first grade to the twelfth. In the lower grades 
the emphasis is not on principles of hygiene but 
on the formation of health habits such as the 
avoidance of tea and coffee, sleeping with windows 
open, drinking milk, eating fresh vegetables. 
When we consider that the span of human life has 
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been lengthened 23 years in the last century and 
that we know well how to lengthen it ten years 
more if we can get people to follow well estab- 
lished laws of health, it seems reasonable to expect 
that this teaching will add at least one year to 
the life of each child in the public schools on an 
average. According to the reports of the census, 
a working year 1s worth $1,000. The appropria- 
tion asked for the department was $7,500 a year 
to reach 700,000 children, which is just a trifle 
more than one cent per child. If we can spend 
a cent and get back $1,000, it looks like good 
interest on the money 

Under the department, probably between two 
and three hundred thousand children are given 
periods of organized play every day. This proba- 
bly represents as many hours of organized play as 
are provided by all the municipal playgrounds in 
the Mississippi Valley. The cost is less than one 
per cent. of the cost of the municipal playgrounds 
because the ground equipment and supervision is 
provided in the regular program of the schools. 

There have been not less than 20,000 and proba- 
bly not less than 30,000 training for the standard 
athletics promoted by the state this year. These 
athletics represent an all-around development. 
For the passing of each test the student must meet 
the requirements in four different athletic events. 
me-sided through over-devel- 


He cannot become 
opment of a single set of muscles, but must de- 
velop himself symmetrically. From the remark- 
able increase in interest during the year it seems 
likely that from 30 to 50 thousand students will 
pass these tests next year. 

In all our large cities and in many of our smaller 
ones there are many high school pupils that are 
using tobacco and intoxicants. Preaching does 
not seem to do any good. However, it is a re- 
quirement in practically all colleges and universi- 
ties that athletes refrain from drink and tobacco. 
This is often the only incentive which proves really 
effective. There are dozens of students who have 
cut out tobacco over the state this year in order 
that they might win the state letter. 

The State “M” stands for Missouri. Just as 
the college and university letter has proved the 
most effective way of creating loyalty to the uni- 
versity, and as the uniform has always been one 
of the main means of creating loyalty to the 
country, so we believe the state “M” is perhaps 
the most effective way of creating loyalty to the 
state in the students who wear the emblem. 

In England, sportsmanship is reckoned as the 
main means or at least one of the main means of 


cultivating a spirit of fairness, determination and 
courtesy. It may become an effective means oj 
such training anywhere, but where no thoug':t js 
given to it, the inter-school contest is often the 
means of training in rowdyism instead. In order 
to win a state letter every student must furn/sh a 
statement signed by the physical director and jyrin- 
cipal to the effect that he is a good sportsn 

We are liviug in a social age and social j:eals 
are being emphasized more and more each year. 
Every candidate for the state ““M” is urged to get 
at least 100 points in service to the school in such 
the same way as the Boy Scout is urged to per- 
form public service. 

In another year there will be in most oi the 
larger cities a corps of young people who have 
won their state letter during the past year. ‘These 
will form a sort of unpaid corps whom the prin- 
cipal may call upon as squad leaders or assistant 
teachers for various duties where help is needed. 
In setting before the student body thus a company 
of students who have won the emblem of the 
state by excellence in health, posture, sportsman- 
ship, scholarship, leadership, service and_all- 
around athletics, it is giving to the student body 
models whom they may well copy to the advantage 
of everyone. 





Hobbies 


“Not only do you find in the hobby of the boy 
the big idea of the man, but in a hobby, whether 
for child or adult, you find a recreational outlet 
for those ideas that are continually springing up 
in one yet have not a place for development in 
one’s regular course of occupation.” 

Under the direction of the Rotary Club of 
London, Ontario, Canada, a hobby fair was held 
April 13-18, the exhibitors being boys and girls 
who had not passed their 18th birthday. The ex- 
hibit was grouped under the following classifi- 
cations : 

School Products 
Department I—Art 

Free-hand drawing in black and white; land- 
scape paintings in oil colors and water colors, 
painting in oil colors—any subject—still life; pic- 
torial advertising design to illustrate any business 
or any commodity 

Department I]—Photography 

Framed enlargements from one of the ex 

hibitor’s own negatives; colored enlarg: 
(Continued on page 404) 


ments 
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Home Dramatics 


By 
MABEL Foote Hogss 


e father and the mother constitute the 
al audience for the impromptu plays of the 
children. Drama brings imagination and the spirit 


e play into the home. It encourages orig- 


inality and artistic ability and brings parents: and 
their children into closer understanding. Story- 
telling has long been one of the popular pastimes 


at home and home drama carries storytelling a 
step farther. 

(he other day a friend brought to me several 
pictures of his children in costume and told with 
evident pride how interested he had been in a 
little entertainment the children had given the 
week before. He and his wife had been asked 
to come to the nursery on a certain date to attend 
a dramatic entertainment. The child who arranged 
it was nine years old and her little sister four. 
The entertainment consisted of a series of Indian 
lances, undoubtedly inspired by a lecture which 
the elder child had attended a few weeks before 
at the museum. At the lecture a real Indian 
Princess had told folk tales and performed the 
dances of her people. In carrying out the idea, 
the voung director had made costumes which were 
patterned as closely as possible after the garments 
' the real princess. She had dressed her doll as 
a papoose and strapped it to her back. The touch- 
ing note of it all was the great earnestness of the 
children especially the little one, who never took 
her eyes from her sister as she enacted her part 
program. 

most successful play of the season could 
not have afforded that father and mother the 
pleasure they had derived from this little dramatic 
offering of their children. How easy it will now 
be for these parents to secure from the little 
pla s an invitation to be included in the cast of 
eir next performance. Before long that chil- 
dren's play room may be the home of a real dra- 
matic club. 

Grown-ups must however guard against a pit- 
iall which may easily spoil the whole undertaking. 
The development of family dramatics should rest 
entircly in the hands of the children. The choice 
plays, the casting, even the direction, should 
under their leadership, grown-ups offering no 
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suggestions unless they are earnestly urged to do 
so. To play their parts successfully, mother and 
father must cast aside the years which separate 
them from their children and become a few days 
younger than the youngest member of the group. 
It will be a privilege for them to see, if only for 
a little while, the fundamentals of life through a 
child’s simple and direct vision. If the family 
dramatics by any ill fate should fall into the 
hands of the grown-ups, the spontaneity and crea- 
tive possibilities of childhood will be lost. The 
parents will not be children seeing the characters 
as children see them, but grown-ups teaching some 
sort of a lesson, and they will lose that wonderful 
moment of comradeship which comes only when 
they meet on a ground where all are equal. 

There has recently appeared on the market one 
of the finest school plays for girls ever written. 
I asked the author how she managed to make her 
characters so very true—they chatter away as 
naturally as any group of girls might do in a school 
room. The author replied, “I suppose it was due 
to long practice. As soon as my children started 
to walk and talk I began writing plays for them 
and their little friends and continued until they 
all went off to college.” You can imagine what 
a joy it has been for this mother to be able to fill 
so successfully her part in the home dramatics. 

Home dramatics is not a new idea, as many 
families have been enjoying for years this de- 
lightful form of home recreation with their chil- 
dren. It is however not for these that the 
following list of plays has been selected but for 
those families with whom home dramatics is an 
experiment. The younger the children the more 
readily and spontaneously they enter into play- 
acting and if dramatics is started in the home 
with children from four to ten years of age, it 
will be a simple matter to encourage formal drama 
when the adolescent age is reached. 

Plays especially adapted to the development of 
home dramatics : 

When Mother Lets Us Act, by Stella G. Perry. 
A book full of ideas for planning, costuming and 
acting simple home dramas. For children from 
4 to 8 years of age. Dodd, Mead & Co., 5th Ave. 
and 30th St., New York. Price $1.00. 

Book of Plays for Little Actors, by Emma L., 
Johnson and Madalene D. Barnum. 18 splendidly 
dramatized little plays from 10 to 20 minutes in 
length. The collection includes Sleeping Beauty, 
Tom, the Piper’s Son, Abraham Lincoln and the 
Little Bird, The Spider and the Fly and others. 
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Age 4to 8. American Book Company, 100 Wash- Music in the Home’* 


ington Square, E., New York. Price 52 cents. 
Fairy Plays for Children, by Mabel F. Good- By 


ander. 9 familiar fairy tales have been put in + ’ . 

lander. familiar fairy tales have been put ruowas Wurrney Sueerre S 
dramatic form for children, each play from one F 
to three acts. Such plays as Mistress Mary gives It is generally agreed that music in a home : 
a Garden Party, the House in the Woods, Snow helps to unify family life by dispelling differences 


White and the Red Rose, Sleeping Beauty and in temperament and by bringing the whole faniily “, 
others. The book also contains illustrations of together. It is not necessary to dwell at length 


scenes and costumes and music and directions for on the power of music to do this. Everybody who 


the dances. Ave 6to 10. Rand. McNally & Co has ever taken part in it, or who has merely ob- 
. ¢ S , 7 diel ™ 7 - e . - . . . a2 
270 Madison Ave.. New York. Price 80 cents. served it ina family, knows that this is so. Fam- io 
Little {me n History Plays for Little ily singing, a family orchestra, even one member 


of the family who plays the paino; all these help 
to solidify the group. Music in the home does 
much more than this; but before proceeding to 


Americans, by Eleanore Hubbard. A delightful 
collection of short plays admirably adapted to a 
living room performance. Directions for staging : ’ ; 
2. ae . that argument, it will be profitable to discuss the 
given with each play. The Discovery of America, ; ; : 

practical side of the matter. 


The First Thanksgiving Day, Paul Revere’s Ride, o . : 
; First of all, it should be pointed out that the 


Daniel Boone’s Snuff Box, and 23 other patriotic 
plays included in the book. Age 8 to 13. Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co., 15 West 38th Street, 


best way to make family music 1s to sing together, 
Nearly everybody can sing if they set about it, 
and singing is the most natural and the most inti- 











New York. Price 76 cents. ‘ ; : i ae ere 
— mate way of making music. If you sing familiar c 
Bible stories of the Old and New Testament , ' ; ct 
rae ' songs in unison, a very simple accompaniment will \ 
and all fairy tales are readily adaptable for simple o ‘ ad ; i higgnl vi 
ae ) ) hild suffice. If you try singing in parts—soprano, 7 
ramatizations Dy the children. ; . sist 
. poe aide ities b alto, tenor and bass—you will probably need some | 
desired the above mentioned books may be . . : . 
Sade a ;, , ' sh ckatean 20 West 470 help from the piano, although if you persist you alb 
dered from the Drama Bookshop /es th . “? ’ 
ordered from th — os P; - can perhaps get along without it. At any rate, site 
Street, New York 0 cents postage rae , . ; a 
Street, New Yor! \dd cents postage per singing does what no other form of family music fon 
book. ) can do because it brings you near to each other, 
and blends your individualities more closely. Your he 
H bbi voice is more you than is the tone that you make Yi 
O 1€sS on any instrument. 
) (Continued from page 402) The next question is, “What shall we sing?” the 
| th 
: ; First of all our own songs and hymns—the ones ¥ 
from any negative, all coloring and mounting to aa OEP i <— in 
: : we know best. Then beautiful songs of other fs 
be done by the exhibitor : iF a 
, nations, not those from which we are descended, lov 
Department II1I—Collections but songs from everywhere. For it must be re- 
dS ‘J (le 
Postage stamps; drug samples mounted; gro- membered that music is a universal language, and is 
cery samples mounted; postcards, Indian relics; that a great many fine tunes are cosmopolitan in ses 
| coins; advertising buttons or souvenirs; prize that they are found in many different countries. 
cards; ribbons, medals or cups won by the ex- Almost any book for home singing contains the oT 
hibitor ; buttons or badges (military) and miscel- songs of Stephen Foster. The following are good the 
laneous collections collections of folk songs: Folk-songs of Aan) he 
: : lations The Women’s Press, 600 Lex- 
Department IV—Natural History (for boys and Nations (2 vols.), The Women’s Press, 600 L po 
girls) ington Avenue, New York City; One Hundred 
a é and Forty Folk Songs and A Book of Songs, the in 
Wild flowers, leaves of trees, woods, seeds, See i -— - 
: Pei: FE. C. Schirmer Music Company, 221 Columbus the 
shells, minerals, birdhouses, butterflies, moths and tft, Kk apy 
; Avenue, Boston, Mass. (C. C. Birchard, Colum- se 
insects. ; Ste 
Vv] . bus Avenue, Boston, publishes inexpensive col- of 
‘ Yepartment —Pet Stock . : +1: : 
oo lections.) If my readers are not familiar with _ 
Rabbits, guinea pigs, pigeons, cats, dogs and folk-music and will give it a fair trial, they will be 
{ poultry surely be convinced of its beauty and genuineness. an 
: ; . a / 2 
ay (Continued on > 405 a sf 
i. ; . page 4 Published by the courtesy of the Child Welfare Maaaz u 


aoe ant oer 
—s 
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d hymn tunes provide excellent practice in or describe. It is a world of its own, intangible 
inging, and the oldest of them, particularly and untranslatable. 
xed by Bach, are the best. (The E. C. Well, then, you who sing or play together, or 
Schirmer Company publishes a book of twenty- you who merely listen, are taking part in a mys- 
ith English words.) There are good part terious and beautiful life which is being lived for 
Sullivan, Purcell, Schumann and Men- just a few moments, but which is perfect as your 
, ! \\ not have a regular evening for own actual life can never be. Therefore, when 
in which your friends could join you? one says that music in the home unifies a family, 
here is a piano in the home and two people it should not be forgotten that music at the sam 
ple music, there is an almost end- time unifies each person, brings him or her up 
‘ompositions arranged for four to a higher level, reconciles each to himself, re- 
veals to each a new person in himself, and shows 
| ought to say at once that there is one safe him how great are his possibilities. For the love 
music, and that is to use first of beauty is an essential quality in the human 
efly compositions by the following: being and without it he fails to attain to full 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, stature. What other means are there for lifting 
. nann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, each individual to his highest, and, at the moment, 
Gn Brahms and Dvorak. You would pursue raising the group?—(From Child Welfare Maga 
e course if you were starting out to read sine. May, 1925.) 
or poetry ; that is, you would choose works 





tt, Trollope, Dickens, Thackeray and other 

great writers; or you would read the poetry of Hobbies 

S Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson and Shelley. 
ng is too good for family use, and nothing (Continued from page 404) 
ut the best. 


Department VI—Mechanical and Wood Work 


here are children beginning to play the piano, 





of easy pieces by the great composers are Metal work; wood work; model house, garage 
le, one of the best being the Master Series or building; model of steam engine or other 
Young by Edwin Hughes. mechanical toy; set up of “meccano” or similar 
ere is a home orchestra, similar pieces may outfit; sample of furniture; sailing model ; miscel- 
ind suitably arranged. (G. Schirmer, New laneous, covering articles of wood or metal not 
\ publishes a series. ) provided for in any other class 
may he certain of one thing, and that is thé , . . 
ty be certa one thing, and t at Is that Department VII—Electrical (boys only) 
rms of activity I have been describing are . ; ; 
: Electric trains, locomotive or street cars; elec- 
ely to be preferred to the phonograph or , « ¥ - 
ae ; trically operated “meccano” outfit; miscellaneous 
ra lo develop your taste in music and your ; 


; ae ts aie electric models; radio sets—tube or crystal, mis- 

e for it, you should make it yourself. Sitting : 
=e ae aa cellaneous parts 

listen to your friends playing or singing 


er than listening to any kind of machine- Department VIII—Technical High School Boys’ 
usit Department 
t where no other music is possible, the phono- Machine shop products; woodworking prod- 
oT ind the radio must serve. Since in using ucts; electrical work; machine and architectural 
nograph you have some choice of what you drafting 
} {) { . ww Ta) x j y » - em . . ~ ~—* 
a would : Wh to choose again by com Department IX—Technical High School Girls’ 
pos and not altogethe r yrmers - 
posers, and iltogether by performers. . Department 
rinally | come to the matter mentioned earlier ; ; _ : 
: “ae Sewing and dressmaking, millinery, embroid- 
article and postponed. Does not music in ‘ ; 
‘| . , ery, cooking 
me do something more than I have thus far ’ 
tated : ’ + ‘cf : X—Collegiate Institute Produc 
stated? What is music? It is first the expression Department X—Collegiate Institute Products 
’s aspirations in terms of beauty expressed 1. Household science products — mending, 
In ds. It is created by men of genius who, knitting, embroidery, hem-stitching, hand and 
being such, are deeply into the meaning of things machine sewing. 2. Manual training products 
veal to us their significance. But, at the —bench work in wood, wood turning, mechanical 


same time it means nothing if it does not portray (Continued on page 410) 











406 IN WEST CHICAGO PARKS 


Special Developments in 
the West Chicago Parks 
By 
WILLIAM SCHULTZ 
Superintendent of Recreation Centers 


In addition to the program of activities at fif- 


teen recreation centers, the West Chicago Park 


Commissioners have thrown open to the public 


the large parks which cover from 150 to 200 acres, 


and the green sward is used for the playing of 
indoor baseball and other games which will not 


endanger the spe ors and can be played in the 


1 
| 


meadows where the shrubbery will not be injured. 


In each of the large parks are lagoons stocked 
with fish, and in the fall the public is allowed to 
fish from boats. During the summer of 1925, the 
lagoons were thrown open to the boys at West 
Park, who have been allowed to fish from the 
shore at will. It soon developed that many of the 
Public 


spirited citizens have donated one hundred rods 


boys had no way of getting fish poles. 


and poles to the boys and any day many of them 
may be seen sitting on the banks pulling in blue 
gills and an occasional bass. 

At three of the large parks, outdoor dancing 
has been made possible through the construction 
of cement dance floors 100 ft. by 150 ft. built 
about eight inches from the ground. To the 
smooth top finish, wax is applied and an excellent 
dance floor is the result. Around each floor is a 
three foot iron fence to control the going and 
coming of the dancers, and outside of the fence 
is a run-way so that people leaving the dance hall 
may go around, buy tickets and reenter. A ten 
piece orchestra provides the music. To pay for 
this a charge of five cents is made which entitles 
a couple to one dance and two encores. The en- 
tire dance lasts about three minutes. In one eve- 
ning alone, at one of the parks, 5,000 dance tickets 
were sold. The platform is made colorful by the 
use of a thousand 


elobes interspersed with colored 
lights which are strung in festoons across the hall. 
The dancing is held every night in the week ex- 


cept Sunday and the nights on which a band con- 


cert is held in the park. The dances are carefully 
supervised and there has been no complaint of the 
manner in which they have been conducted. 
During the past summer, the Commissioners 
provided band concerts at four parks, twenty- 


four concerts being given—one every week in each 


of the parks for a six weeks’ period. The atterd- 
ance varied from 2,000 to 18,000 people. ‘the 
programs on the whole consisted of classical or 
better type of music with a few popular airs and 


melodies. One or two singing or instrumental 
solos were also given to vary the program. | he 


program has proved much more successful than 
programs of purely popular music. 

Through the cooperation of the Chicago Public 
Library, storytellers have been provided for the 
parks on each Wednesday and Friday mornings. 
On the first four days the attendance numbered 
six hundred. This has been increasing steadil) 

In addition to the large parks and recreation 
center parks the Commissioners maintain several 
smaller parks or squares which serve as beauty 
spots in some of the drab portions of the city 
One of the parks which has in the past been a 
“hobo’s paradise” has recently been transformed 
into a children’s playground by the installation of 


h 
Ne 


apparatus provided by the business men of t 
district. 

In the West Parks, a program in cooperation 
with the American Red Cross has been inaugur- 
ated to make efficient swimmers and life savers 
of the many pool attendants. Last year with an 
attendance of more than three quarters of a mil- 
lion, there was not a single accident. This year 
with an attendance which will probably surpass 
that of last season, there have thus far been ni 
drownings. 


Recreation for Social 


Workers 


(Continued from page 383) 


efficiency? We are about to inaugurate one of 
the three health demonstrations in a definiic area 
of New York City, known as the Bellevue-Y ork- 
ville district. What possibility is there of serious- 
ly attempting to find out what the recreation and 
exercise habits of the people of this district are? 
What are the possibilities of finding out intimately 
what facilities are present or could be developed 
for improving these habits? Is there any possibil- 
ity of the recreation group attempting in some way 
to carry ona recreation demonstration jointly with 
the health demonstration with a carefully thought 
out and unified program? Isn’t the time perhaps 
ripe for thinking hard about the possibilities of 
moving these two programs nearer together and 
may not perhaps a joint demonstration in a give! 
area be feasible? 
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The Problem Column 


VHAT ARE THE VALUES OF HANDCRAFT? 


garding Handcraft, which is becoming more 
more prominent as a play activity, V. K. 

Brown writes: 
\s to the handcraft work, the more we fol- 
up in our program here in the city, the 


] 


ve are sold on the value of it. There is one 


e in the book of Genesis which really ap- 
px to me—that in which the Creator 1s pictured 
is stepping aside, after fabricating the orderly 

rse, and, in a moment of exultation, saying 
was good. Nothing about our humanity 
r proof of the divine source of 
the breath of life that is in us than that lingering 
which makes one of our most exalted moods 
mood in which we view a material product 
reative genius with approval, in the thrill- 
onsciousness that it never would have had 
being, had it not been for us; and it seems to me 
ve approach as close to sacred ground as we 
ever get when we afford youth, quivering as it is 
with the urge to achieve placement and power, its 
pportunity, in response to the inner demand, to 
follow in the footsteps of the Creator Himself, 
reducing chaos to order, and formlessness to form. 
“Charlie English has just dismantled his ex- 
hibit of his whittling contest, and sight of the 
objects which the boys have laboriously carved 


Imost 2,000 of them—revived in me much of the 
same sort of thrill I got long ago when, after 
lumsy and experimental effort, I could view a 


ed thing which stood as a material proot 
boyish ability to overcome obstacles, solve 
problems, and make materials serve my purposes. 
ember the peach-stone baskets, the dug-out 

‘ave, the patchwork play-house, and later, the doll 
furniture which I made for my sisters, and the 
ere was in it for me; and I can only imagine 


the exultation which some of our boys, like Bob 
White, with his championship  sail-boat, and 
Rappold, with his wonderful model planes, 
get out of the superiority of their craftsmanship, 
and the responsiveness of the mechanism in doing 
the things they set out to do. My sail-boats were 
crude affairs in comparison, and yet they occa- 


me moments when it seemed I walked on 
the world. I can only picture to myself 


what these boys get out of their superior work- 


bably the athlete gets the same thrills out 
moment when he was unconquered and un- 


conquerable, but I haven’t the same sympathy 
with him, never having experienced the same sort 
of success at the end of my athletic efforts. That 
fact, in itself, seems to me a conclusive argument, 
however, for the inclusion in our program of 
typical activities, affording opportunity for no end 
of skill and achievement, and swinging around the 
circle to compass the whole range of youthful 
endeavor. If not possible in one activity, the sense 
of conquest may be possible in another. 

“Roy Wallace wrote me recently a case in point 
—the response which one community has made to 
We are 


passing through the same experience. Not always 


Miss Lamkin’s effort with the drama. 


the same individuals who participate in other 
things are drawn into the dramatic program, but 
those who are find it a medium of art, a channel 
for expression, and they have some of the emotion 
of explorers going down below the horizon of 
their former world in pursuing this art to its ulti- 
mate conclusions. He also mentioned music. 
We have not done much with it, except in Barn- 
hart’s great choruses of last summer, and the Chil- 
dren’s Choruses promoted by the local Civic Music 
Association, but when our service reaches the 
goals toward which we are pushing, it will include 
opportunity for every type of individuality to ex- 
press itself, limited only by its own capacity to do 
things supremely well. 

“Our handcraft program has brought to us a 
realization of the spiritual values of some of these 
other things, I believe, and perhaps that is why 
I feel so interested in it. At all events, I can 
assure you that we shall never do less of it than 
we are now doing, and you will be interested to 
know that this past year we have taken on, as an 
initial venture, two specialists, one for boys and 
one for girls, to push the handcraft program into 
new fields of experimental effort. So far the re- 
sponse has been most encouraging, and as we 
pioneer along new trails we probably will find 
new fields of service.” 

HANDCRAFT AND CHARACTER 

The Board of Recreation of Reading, Pennsyl 
vania, recently issued a bulletin to its workers on 
The Value of Handcraft in Character Building. 
Because handcraft has become so important a 
part of the program, we are passing on extracts 
from Mr. Pritchard’s bulletin. 

Every exercise in handcraft should embody an 
educational principle, making sure the training 
of the judgment, the eye or the memory, and tend- 
ing to develop skill, patience, accuracy, persever- 
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ance, dexterity or artistic appreciation. Through 
handcraft, skill ngenuity are brought into 
exercise and the expression is given to the 


inventive faculti is one of the forms of play 


education through which the child learns by doing. 
The making of an article furnishes a chance to 
exercise the mit in instructive as well as a 
satisfying mannet \mbition is stimulated to 
reach a desired ¢ ind, in addition, the child 


learns to be ski ith his hands. A well made 


article shows m in dexterity and skill. It 
stands for patience, stick-to-it-ive-ness and has the 
value of all goo 


In making ar a gift for a child or an 


adult, thought ! hers is cultivated and the 
frequently needed help of playmates encourages 
the spirit of g | and kindness. 


Constructive especially if creative from 


within, is of 11 e value in the development 
of character. Encourage the child to tell a story 


by a painting, lrawing or in sand. 


14 


Young child: be led to express their 


ideas using the manual arts as their means. 
Paper models furnish excellent motives for a be- 
ginning. They can be made the medium for the 


application of simple geometrical patterns. 

In the sense that order, correct spacing, 
repetition and app1 
Naturally at this « 


to instill anv vet 


priateness are needed. 

ly stage it is idle to attempt 
finite ideas concerning prin- 
ciples into the child’s mind It is far more 
important to get him to give something of his 
own, than to atte » guide him towards definite 
forms of decorat \bove all allow him 
to be happy in the doing, 
fullest satisfacti ul 
ject. Although 


required of th 


as well as to know the 
m completion of his pro- 
much exactness is not to be 
ung child, yet as fast as he is 
able to do vood draw out the best of which 
he is capable Unless the child has a high 
ideal and strives to reach it the time of the lesson 
is somewhat wa Encourage self-criticism ; 
work should be done to one’s own satisfaction 
whether it is seen by others or not. Herein lies a 
principle that will lead to excellent character quali- 
ties in later life 
What is known 
for some time recognized as a genuine educational 


value and is a source of great pleasure to the child. 


as free hand cutting has been 


When he tries by means of paper and scis- 
sors to express an idea his notions of form 
and color become more precise and he learns to 
The definite- 


appreciate beauty of outline. 


ness of objects and skill with the hand acqui 


a. 


in this free cutting serves the child in n 
ways. 

The child should be led to perceive and have 
pleasurable feelings for the beautiful and the ; 


in his crafts. Into each article, even the sim, 


enter the elements of beauty, proportion, harmony 
of line and color, and good, true workman: 


leading surely if unconsciously to an apprecia 
‘f the finest wherever found. 


The first thing that would appear to hol 
decoration is that the decorator should know some- 
thing of the thing to be decorated. . . . Herei 
lies the good that handwork is likely to have or 
applied art and on the child mind. The construc 


tion of the object or surface to be decorated give 


f 


a sound idea of the possibilities and appropriate- 
ness of the decoration. Most real art springs from 
such sources. The humblest results to the child 
from his decoration of his own work are truer art 
than the pictorial representation or even any pat- 
tern or design arbitrarily applied. It will be found, 
too, that children take far more intelligent interest 
in the formation of a pattern than they do in copy- 
ing some sprig of a flower. The fact that it can 
be and is of use appeals to them, immature though 
their minds are. 

The necessary deftness, skill, adaptability and 
foresight which the common applied arts require 
and engender are surely the best kind of art for 
our children, touching as they do the real and the 
concrete, and presenting in an attractive form 
replicas of the actual problems of life. 

The handicrafts on hundreds of American play- 
grounds and in numerous community centers not 
only help to prevent children from drifting into 
lives of irresponsibility and mischief, but also 
teach a love of beauty, cultivate dexterity in pro- 
ducing attractive and useful articles and reveal 
avenues of self-expression. 

There is no need to worry about making hand- 
craft popular on the playground and making it 
productive of results if care is taken not to make 
it superficial nor to let it get stereotyped. 

May the tribe of playground handicraftsmen in- 
crease! As they grow to manhood and woman- 
hood the creative interests of these children will 
stand them in good stead in this age when the 
automatic machine gives so much spare time for 
self-development and the enjoyment of satisiac- 
tions that arise from the expressions of one’s crea- 


tive urges. 
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W HITTLING 


; : 
shortage of 


, Lost Art* 
h the soft pine, and the conse- 
use of pasteboard containers for packing 


1/] 
So'id DV 


he country store, whittling threat- 
become a lost art. There was more in whit- 
han modern city folk suppose. It was not 
idle men with vacant 


though doubtless such idlers often whittled. 


ls of solid citizens, shrewd in their own 
1 public concerns, have whit- 
nd to some purpose. Whittling never inter- 
thought or with public debate. 
such discussions, reli- 
what you will, could guess pretty 


which a whittler wielded 


. by the tashion in 


nife, the effect upon him of an opponent’s 


ere is a tradition of a wise old corn- 
hittled away from the hand 

when business was going 
id when things were coming 
Some whittlers fashioned nothing in 
the shavings to kindle the 
morning. Others made articles of orna- 


or use; but the wise 


men who whittled as 
accompaniment to reflection or 
ofteri appeared to be unprofitably em- 
Whittling undoubtedly promoted the im- 
the habitual whittler was 
ous as to the quality and condition of his 


seems to 


iave been a habit inherited 


uur British ancestors. The very name goes 


to the Saxon “thwitan,” to cut, from which 
“thwitel,” a knife. Sheffield was early fa- 
for cutlery, for Chaucer has the line, “A 
ld thwitel baar he in his hose,” a phrase 
eems to prefigure the razor in the bootleg. 
iff was probably a whittler, as he was surely 
of no little worldly wisdom. Witness his 
“Like a man made after supper a 
paring,” “Like a forked radish, with a head 


stically carved upon it with a knife.” 


sions, 


for 
ure, many public monuments to the contrary 


ericans have a distinguished genius 
thstanding, and perhaps the primitive whit- 
is the forerunner not only of Drown and 
Ball, French, St. Gau- 
The peachstone ring must have been the 


oden image, but of 


tion of a whittler, and perhaps the wooden 
fs, according to uncharitable tradition, the 
ler of fortunes in a neighboring common- 

Can the higher walks of the sculptural 
ord to let whittling perish ? 


Boston Herald, June 11, 1925. 
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“Uncle Dudley,” in the Boston Sunday Globe 
last spring, writing of the death of Peter Menth, 
the Austrian cobbler-philospher, meditated on the 
meaning of handicraft to human life. “It was as 
an enthusiastic exponent of the handicrafts in an 
age when machinery seems almost to have crowded 
these and all they mean out of life, that Peter 
Menth attracted attention. 

“Whence came this idea of the handicrafts as 
we know it? What has it to do with you and 
me? It is the wise and true idea that the joy of 
making things useful and beautiful with one’s 
hands is a way of growth. It is the idea that crea- 
tive activity is inclusive; that it is a matter of 
everybody being in the swim who chooses to learn 
the strokes. You can express that idea, to some 
extent, if you carve toy boats or make dolls’ 
houses ; if you tinker off hours with intelligent en- 
thusiasm, over a home-made radio; if you trans- 
late your pride in an automobile into a desire to 
explore all its intricacies and to master them, 
seeking with a craftsman’s delight to keep them 
fit. These are but a few ways. The hankering 
born of the handicrafts idea is latent in most of 
turn it to that 


us. The problem is to action 


counts.” 

In the Middle Ages hand and brain were de- 
veloped together and with them human self- 
respect. The medieval guilds developed pride in 
workmanship and solidarity among the workers 
Through all the years of the development of 
the machine age the idea behind the handicrafts 
did not die at all. 

“During the first quarter of the 20th century 
the idea has been making headway definitely once 
more, 


The hankering persists and many are 


seeking to satisfy it. The pressure has gradually 
but discernibly restored and increased the mar- 
gins of leisure for all who work productively. 
And the use of that leisure in ways which will ex- 
press individuality is increasing. 

“One man who sits daily at the heart of a huge 
railway system makes clock cabinets at home and 
achieves an exquisite skill of workmanship. A 
carves violins which noted 
throughout his State for their beauty and tone. 
A statistician turns his spare hours to book bind- 
Thousands of machine workers and clerks 


blacksmith become 


ing. 
drop their routine at the day’s end and go home to 
build instruments with which they can get in touch 
with concerts and lectures and recitals given hun- 
dreds of miles away. Illustrations are many. 


“Demand for the recapture of individuality in- 
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creases. Our all its hustle and rush has 


not managed t umanize the spirit of man, and 
that spirit now iwainst the barriers which 
frantic exploitat has striven to establish. As 
at the dawn of « ‘reat era, men are beginning 
to hunt once n or the most precious treasure 


in life—themsel 


Hobbies 


{ j j : s Mi page $05 ) 
drawing. 3. Art products—still life, plant and 
flower studies, lettering, applied art 


Department XI—Elementary Schools (girls only) 


Sewing, completely dressed doll, knitting, fancy 


work, miscellaneous articles, quilts, mending, 
work bags 
Department XII—Elementary Schools (boys 
only 
Manual traini 
Department XIIJ—Auxiliary Classes 
Sewing, knitting, fancy work, weaving and 


basketry, woodw 
XI\ Primary 


modelling, outline and free- 


Department Manual Activities 

Art work, cl 
cutting 

Department X\ 


Department X VI— 


i 


Pushmobile 


be entered any article of 
any description that is truly a hobby and made by 
exhibitor and not included in departments above 
listed 


In this section n 


Department X VII—Musical Competition 


Under this fication were contests for 
church choit S, | choi ¥ vocal solos, violin 
nd duets and solos for any 


trument and string instru- 


f 


solos, piano 


orchestral win 


ment 

On April 17 tunt program was arranged, 
with contests in sewing, cooking and woodwork- 
ing. 

The prizes awarded consisted, for the most 


part, of shields and ribbons, a silver trophy being 
iking the largest number of 
the boy and girl having the 


given the scho 
points; a silver cup t 
best exhibit 
ee * 8 
[N CHICAGO 
Similar in general outline to the London Hobby 
Fair was Chicago’s first annual Boys’ Achieve- 


ment Exposition, which was a feature of Boys’ 


Week sponsored by the Chicago Boys’ Week 
Federation, May 18-23. 
The exhibit, which was held at the Municipal 


Pier, included an exhibition of things made and 


s 


collected by boys and a demonstration of 
activities as promoted by the organizations of 
Chicago working in their behalf. Among’ the 
exhibits were the following: 


Division I—Handcraft 
Woodwork—furniture, fernery, birdhouses, tie 
racks, book racks and other useful articles ; models 
—airplanes, sail boats, motor boats; radio— 
crystal and tube sets; mechanical devices—elec- 
trical apparatus, wood and metal apparatus; 
whittling and carving; miscellaneous, including 
kites, weaving, hammocks, rugs and other hand- 
craft. 
Division I]—Collections 


Stamps mounted on cardboard or in books; 


coins; natural history specimens—butterflies, 


beetles, wood ; war relics; curios. 


Division I1I—Arts and Crafts 

Oil paintings; water color; pen and ink, char- 
coal, pencil; drawings made from life and outdoor 
sketches; modelling in soap, clay or plasticene; 
cartoons; mechanical drawings; photography, in- 
cluding photographs taken, printed and mounted 
by the boy; posters; metal, leather or textiles 

Division I1V—Music 

Any boy or groups of boys were permitted to 
enter this contest in only one of the following 
groups: harmonica, key of C; piano; ukulele; 
violin; boy quartette; string instrument, other 
than violin, such as banjo, zither and mandolin; 
wind instruments, including cornet, saxophone 
and trombone 


Division V—Drama 
A one-act play with a minimum of three char- 
acters and maximum of forty minutes, with prop- 
erties provided by the group; clog dancing 





At the Conferences 
The International Town, City and Regi nal 
Planning Conference held in New York in April 
reported in the September PLAYGROUND, was 4 
notable event of much significance for American 
cities. The papers presented at the Conference 
and the discussions of them are a valuable contri- 








he General Federation of Women’s Clubs, The 


| 
aig 
MAA xperiences to offers: 
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n to city planning literature. They will be 
shed in a volume called The Planning Prob- 
of Town, City, and Region. It will be dis- 
ited to members of the Conference and to sub- 
rs Further information may be secured 
Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 22nd Street, New Playground 


Gymnasium 
Cit. A pparatus 


A pparatus 


irty-Second Annual Convention of the 
itional Kindergarten Union was held in 
\ngeles, California, July 8th to 11th. Thirty- 
states and eighteen foreign countries sent 
ites, making a gathering of over 1,200 kin- 


rtners. The theme of the Conference was P] f ! 
nce of the effect of training in early child- | a y a e ° 


ne of the most impressive events was 


ites Day. when over a thousand kinder- 


ers, dressed in white and carrying state 


Why Is It 


rs, the foreign delegates in native costume, pete > 
Bee ~'d > : that a majority of the 


led on the University campus before enter- aes ; 
, . world’s playgrounds are 
huge auditorium where the exercises of the , ' ' 
“i equipped with Spalding 
ere le i¢ 


Apparatus ? 


Why Is It 


that a demand created many 


| International Kindergarten Union is 


iated with the National Education Association, 


i] Conere SS ¢ 


f Parents and Teachers, and ’ 
piesa : : years back grows greater in 
onal Council of Primary Education. 

, | proportion with each new 
i 
year’s need ? 


The Question Box Why Is It 


PION Is it feasible to provide some sort that the Spalding Reputa- 
lual achievement cards upon which each tion for Quality retains its 
ht keep his own record on the play- position of eminence—un- 
approached ? 
VER here should be very close super- 


of any effort of this kind, perhaps closer 


than any we are able to give on the 


Satisfaction begets confidence 
uind. That is, one supervisor has a very —confidence begets business 
imber of boys and girls to look after. If 
re given to the boys and girls to mark, 

ls ought to be looked over by the super- 





erhaps this method adapts itself better 


ot Bov S 


couts where one leader has 


or 30 boys, or to Sunday School classes, | Kf Gicta 
nd smaller groups. It is true that there _ 7 


er groups on the playgrounds with a 
] 


2 G si } 4 - 
that such groups might make out such 7ymnasium and Playground Contract Dept 
: : Chicopee, Mass. 
Such marking blanks might also be used 
chool room. Any blanks to be used ona | Stores in All Large Cities 
layground should be exceedingly simple. | 
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is a good question. Have any of our 
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Circle Travel Rings 


A CHILD'S PRINCIPAL 
BUSINESS IS PLAY 


ae 


Let us help to make their play 


Profitable 





Put something new in your playground. 


On the Circle Travel Rings they swing from ring 
to ring, pulling, stretching and developing every 
muscle of their bodies. Instructors pronounce this 
the most healthful device yet offered. 


Drop a card today asking for our complete 


Patterson-W illiams Mfg. Co. 


San Jose, California 
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to picture 
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Picture stud 
richment of « 
only in the s 
craft, snow n 
are he Ipit od 
This bookl 
pictures arrat 
and descril 
ture study, 
analysis and 
important sect 
analysis and | 


Town Forests 


and How t Establish and Maintain 

Harris A. Reynolds. Published and distributed with 
the comp! f the American Tree i 
Washingt D. ( 

In June, 1924, Congress passed the McNary-Cl 
providing for ra operation with the states in 
protection on a fifty-fifty basis. Town Forests is a Plea 
that this act be made effective in order that each 
may take steps to provide the forests which 


economic and s 
state may enjoy 


offer. 


THE VISITIN¢ 


heimer. Pt 


Methods 
Street, Ne 
Education 


This work, 1 





Book Reviews 


AcEs.—An in 


rt appreciation, by 


on Society, 415 Madison 


to be indispensable in the en- 
Increasingly it is being used not 


n the playgrounds where ha 
n pictures and similar 

child an appreciation of art. 
course of study for 


£ I ng to grades have | 


hapters on the child and pic- 
, class room practice, pi 
study and lesson plan. 
e booklet is devoted i 


TEACHER MoveMENT. By J. 
] n No. 5. Joint Committee on 
p enting Delinquency, 50 


w York City. Reprinted for the Public 


Association of New York 


which ninety 


Recreational and Economic 


cial necessity and that the citizens of the 
the recreational values which such forests 


; second edition, is an exceedingly 
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careful and thorough analysis of the field of work c 





visiting teacher, and presents a survey made pr imati 


from the point of view of the educator. 
the movement, underlying principles, 
the service and community relationships are 


subjects discussed. 


ry of 


no the 


Visiting teachers demonstrations are now being carried 
on in thirty communities through the National Con mittee 


of Visiting Teachers organized by the Public Edu 
Association to administer one 
Commonwealth Fund program 


delinquency. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAMS. 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation 


A complete statement of the objectives and actiy 
the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
found in a pamphlet issued in July, 
secured from the National Conference on Outdoo: 
reation at its office, 2034 Navy 


D. C. 


Building, Wash 


of the four divisions of the 


Ii 


4 
is to be 


iV be 
Rec- 


oton 


Thirty projects and project committees are outlined in- 


cluding the study of “_y 9 and county park s 
A A, the recreation 
of state lands conducted 4. ee National Conference 
State Parks, and the recreational survey of federa 
being undertaken by a Joint Committee represent 
American Forestry Association and the National 


being carried on by the P 


Association. 


An interesting section of the pamphlet is that 
to a list of bills and resolutions relating to recr 
which have become laws. (68th Congress) 


SINGING GAMES AND DRILLS For RuRAL S 
GROUND WORKERS AND TEACHERS. 
ter Geppert Marsh, Director, Wi 
New York Recreation Commission. 


A. S. Barnes Company. 


Not merely a new book on games but on 
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on 
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ation 
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special contribution for rural districts is this volume 
ore d by a worker of long experience in the recreation 
eld. The contents of the book have been compiled with 


to providing a recreation program of games, action 
;, and calisthenic drills for use in the schools of the 
; listricts and small towns having no graded system 
{ physical education. For the first four grades the pro- 
ram provides a new singing game and action story and 
4 running game each week. For the four upper grades, 
iven for each week. 

1 grades. 


, calisthenic drill is giver The running 
gan may be used for al 
ldition to the descriptions of singing games, action 
s and running games, the book contains a May Day 
with a diagram for a May pole, drills for grammar 
orad a posture test and an exhibition drill. Music is 
for the singing games and there are many sug- 


illustrations 


IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 
Boards of M. A. I., Salt 


ek ee nowal 
Published by General 


heir recreation committees and lead- 
oards of the M. I. A. of the Mormon 
in a booklet of 156 pages all the 
etins on recreation together with 
w material There are suggested activities for 
n program—physical, social, 
musical, linguistic and others, and suggestions 
n and for general features. 
reference book represents one of the most com- 

t compilations which any recreation 


es of UT recreati 


lersnip, home recreati 


William J. Cromie, 


ri IN EDUCATION By 


Realizing the need .of teachers for definite instruction 
ical ed the author has prepared 

ime for instructors in the high, preparatory, 
yrammat ls and in schools and colleges. 
undertaken to bring together in one book a 
m the well-established gymnastic 
with class formation, tactics and free move- 
rs d with gymnastic tactics, free 

with wands, Indian clubs, 
ipparatus, and equipment of various types. The 


pter t 1 valuable classification of games 
ea ig 

directions given are clear and definite and the 

240 in number, add to the value of the book 

di 1m f netriuietion 

UTIONS OF PuysicAL EpucATION TO THE IDEALS 

MoperN Democracy. By J. B. Nash, Superin- 

lent of Recreation and Director of Physical 
ition, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
ia 

s address before the Thirty-eighth Annual Con- 
r tl W. E. A. Mr 


( Nash has elaborated as the 
s of education with which the physical education 
proper use of leisure time 
ng. He shows how the physical 


& nas ( aqeal, neaitn, 


program, in its various aspects, may be made to 
é 1s 

Buns & Roses, A Musical Fantasy, Libretto by 
Graeme Wil Music by Charles Repper. 
lished C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Massa- 

etts. Price, music 75c—libretto 50c. 
Buns & R presented a whimsical musical 
which color, light and dancing combine with 
» create a delightful atmosphere for the action. 
to do with a genial baker and his magical 


er little old husband, whom 
beautiful damsel and the 


wile d 
transforms into the 


ne young man, and the gay gallant, who is the 
ipp h to a villain that the operetta has to offer. 
ising situations which the magic qualities of the 

el ng about add to the attractiveness of the music 
neg 








KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering at- 
tractive positions. Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. Three- 
year diploma course and four-year B. S. 
course, both including summer course in 
camp activities, with training in all forms 
of physical exercise, recreation and health 
School affiliated famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium—superb equipment 


education. with 


and faculty of specialists. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for individual physical development 
For illustrated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Box 255 


Battle Creek College 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Where Large 
Numbers of 
Children 
Gather 


in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
.o prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 
marked satisfaction. 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Department 40 Rector Street, New York 






























































SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL $1.50 


A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors Per Year 


THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 


A monthly magazine on recreation Per Year 


Total $3.50 


These magazines taken together $2.60 


Send y 315 F h Av 
Seleoviaaion to THE PLAYGROUND Noo York City 




















Magazines and Pamphlets Recently Received Mind and Body. July, 1925 
Motor Ability Tests 

By Frederick W. Maroney 
“Over the Top” 

By E. Marion Roberts 
Parks and Re be ee u The American City. August, 1925 

Mur cipar 4 o see Fe Better Recreation for Scranton 

By Ae / ee - By Weaver Pangburn 
: ement Exposition Public Recreation in Rhode Island—A Quest 

Emphasis 


Contamu Recreation Workers 


Executive—Champion- , a - 
The American City. September, 1925 


Where They Sing and Play Together 
Eight Greensboro Citizens Have Donated Mi 
Than 300 Acres of Park Lands 
The Athletic Journal. August, 1925 
The Return of Baseball as an Amateur Gam 
By J. A. Butler 
Organized City Athletics 


Chicago Normal Col- 
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THE BIG ‘‘S’’ TOURNAMENT AT SAND LAKE, MICHIGAN 


of the tournament in which created a tremendous interest among thousands of people in Kent 
rs. Many columns of news- and Montcalm Counties of Michigan. 
city on this tournament which 


"DIAMOND OFFICIAL HORSESHOES 


exactly to regulations of the National Horseshoe 
Pit s Association. 
_ p forged from tough steel and heat treated so that they 
l t chip or break. Cheap shoes which nick and splinter are 
langerous to the hands. 
One set consists of four shoes, two painted white alut ninum 
and two painted gold bronze, each pair packed neatly in a 
l ird box. 


Diamond Official Stake Holder and Stake 


I utdoor as well as indoor pitching. Holder drilled at 








in angle to hold stake at correct angle of slope toward pitcher. 
- 1 terials, painted with rust-proof paint underground, 
aluminum paint for the ten inches above ground. 
re OFFICIAL Made in weights 2% 
=) Write for Catalog and Rules of the Game -. Zz! Ibs. 5 oz., 2 Ibs. 6 oz, 2 Ibs. 7 oz., 
2 6 lt 
DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. DIAMOND JUNIOR.—For Ladies and Children 
7, , NT Made in weights, 1% Ibs., 1 lb. 9 oz., 1 Ib. 
OND STAKES AND . ) 
.KEHOLDER 410 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 10 oz., 1 Ib. li oz, 1%’ Ibs 
n 








S f Park Baseball Methods 


Let the Drama League Help 


iments for the Little Fellows 





























| | B®) Solve Your Production Problems 
P : 
Board Recreation Commissioners—Eliza- DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
J. 1924 59 E Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Planning Board of Wakefield, Mass. 1925 
Park Department of Salem, Mass. 1924 
k of Houston. 1925 
port of the Woman's Education and Industrial Chicago Normal School 
- Osborne Memorial—Auburn, N, Y. 1925 of Physical Education 


Two-Year course preparing Girls to become Directors of 

Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing 
Teachers, Swimming Instructors. Graduates from accredited 

( Ju r Fk ie High Schools admitted. Excellent Faculty. Fine Dor- 

mitories, 

Bacon succeeded Ben Piers as Director For catalog and book of views address 

BOX 45, 5026 GREENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











ition in Dayton, Ohio, on August first. 
lo Wise, formerly connected with 

Spartanburg, South Carolina, playground sys- On July 15th William N. Campbell succeeded 
recently succeeded Miss Ruth Owens as Philip Sayles as Director of Recreation in Owosso, 

Dire of the Playground Association Michigan. 

Urangeburg, S. C Joe M. Kelly, formerly connected with the staff 
ton, Texas, has recently employed H. J. as an assistant, has recently succeeded Ray Carter 
rmerly of the State Teachers’ College at as Director of the Community Service Associa- 
rg, Missouri, as Superintendent of tion of Salem, Ohio. 

n, beginning September first. Thomas W. Lantz, who has been Director of 
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RITUAL ano DRAMATIZED FOLKWAYS — 


jy Ethel Reed Jasspon 


and 
Beatrice Becker 
People in School, Camp or 
Settlement 


Drama for Young 


Directs dramatization off beaten paths, and 
opens up to creative people a vast un- 
explort 
Dramatizations of: 
Bible Stories 
Rituals 


Ceremonies 


Folk lore 


Ballads Allegories 

Mrs. Edwat Vare, writer and director of 
the pag Open Door,” says of it: 
“This b eed a uurce book for cre- 
ative | [ care most for its rituals 
and tl se of crowd rhythms. It 
should he ring about an understand- 
ing of th ton f other lands, and 
create < { which can enrich the too 
often Young Person.” 

Illustrated, Price $2.50 

res 
THE CENTURY CO. 

353 Fourth Avenues New York City 











What About Christmas? 


Whee { n] for your Christmas 
cele ' { on hand. the 
cy ' yerestions§ tf i 
Christ t ( tinas Cree cele 
bratiot \ stn Care ling 
and $s carnival You 
will Christmas Revel 
the S Stories of the 
Cl] ( mas plays and 
music 


Price, 35 Cents 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 Fourtl New York City 


Avenue 














MANUAL on ORGANIZED CAMPING 


aye ind Recreation Association 


of America 


ditor, L. H. Weir 
Macmillan Company 
A practical har n all phases of organized camping 
based on an ex ve study of camping in the United 


States. 


May be purchased from the 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

n receipt of price ($2.00) 


315 Fourt! 
Postpaid 
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the Community House in Spring Lake, New Jer- 
gone to Orlando, Florida. as 
Superintendent of Public Recreation for that city, 


sey, has recently 
B. G. Leighton, who has been connected wit! 
the municipal recreation department in Minnecapo 
lis for five years, has recently accepted the positicy 
of Superintendent of Recreation for Hilhi: 
Minnesota. 
Miss Marjorie Geary, formerly Director of th 


Community Recreation Association in | )alton 


Massachusetts, will be connected with the Kecrea 
tion Center in South Manchester, Connecticut, thi. 
coming year. 

Newton Cox is the 
Franklin, 
\llentown, Pa., has bee 


new Secretary of Con 


munity Service in New Hampshire 


Paul H. 


employed recently as 


Rhode, of 
Director of the Communit 
House in Branford, Connecticut. 

Melville E. Hodge, of 


Talbert 


Fargo, North Dakot 
will succeed 
intendent in charge of Men’s and Boys’ \\ 


the municipal recreation system of Evanstor 


I inots. 
on oepten 


Whiting, Indiana, 


ber first succeeded Russell 


G. G. {ppley, ol 
Jallard as Director « 


Community Recreation in East Chicago, Indiana 





Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 


JoserH Lee, President 

Fintey, lirst Vice-President 
ond Vice Presiden 
RoBertT GARRETT, Third Vice-President 


KIRBY, 


Joun H 
WILLIAM KENT, Se 
Gustavus T. Treasurer 
Secretar, 


Howarp S, BRAUCHER, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William B 

Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; M Arthu 
G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Lo: \ 

N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. |] i 
Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York N Robert 
Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, | Mrs 
*harles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffit Seat 
Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Fra: I 
Hyde, Plainfield, N, J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Port Me.; 
Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. Landon, Indiat 
ipolis, Ind.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.: Toseph | Bostot 


Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. H. MeCura 


Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa A 
May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; \iss Eller 
k s 


Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, : 
Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Wa*! 
ngton, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Harris Whittemore 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
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